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INDIAN SUMMER. 
BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 
It is the season when the light of dreams 
Around the year in golden glory lies; 
The heavens are full of floating mysteries, 
And down the lake the veiled splendor 
beams. 
Like hidden poets lie the hazy streams, 
Mantled with mysteries of their own ro- 


mance, 
While scarce a breath disturbs their drowsy 
trance. 
The yellow leaf, which down the soft air 
gieams, 


Glides, wavers, falls, and skims the un- 
ruffled lake. 
Here the frail maples and the faithful firs 
By twisted vines are wed. [he russet brake 
Skirts the low pool; and starred with open 
burrs 
The chestnut stands,—but when the north 
wind stirs, 
How like an arméd host the summoned 
scene shall wake! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The election reports from all parts of 
the country abound in headlines like the 
following: “Light Vote in Pennsylvania; 
“Small Vote in Mississippi;’’ ‘Little In- 
terest and a Light Vote in Kansas,” etc., 
etc., etc. But no.one holds this up asa 
proof of the unfitness of men for suffrage, 
or argues that the minority of men who 
were public-spirited enough to wish to 
vote should be prevented because of the 
indifference of those who did not care to 
do so. 





Hon. Grover Cleveland tried to cast his 
ballot in the wrong district, and caused 
the election officers much trouble before 
his mistake was rectified; and in Ken- 
tucky Goebel forgot to register, and so 
lost his vote altogether. If women of 
equal prominence had made these blun- 
ders, it would surely have been quoted as 
an argument against equal suffrage. 





Have you asked all your friends to buy 
tickets for the Suffrage Bazar, to be held 
Dec. 5-9? Family tickets, seven admis- 





sions, 50 cents; single admission, ten 
cents. It is our hope to dispose of $300 
worth of tickets in advance, so as to cover 
the hall rent before the Bazar begins, and 
let the receipts from the sale of goods at 
the tables be clear profit. Everybody can 
sell a few tickets, and every active woman 
can sell a large number. The first thing 
to be done for the success of the Bazar is 
to push the sale of tickets, 





The Hon. Jacob Bright is dead. The 
news will be received with sorrow by all 
the friends of equal rights for women. 
Particulars later. 





-_-- 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, at the 
monthly meeting of the Unitarian Club 
in Boston this week, is reported to have 
said, speaking of the National Unitarian 
Conference: 

At one time a movement was started to 
have half the delegates women. This 
was an absurd suggestion, for how can 
women hope to cope with financial ques- 
tions and affairs of that kind? 

This is as bad as Dr. Hale’s arguing 
against woman suffrage at the legislative 
hearing on the ground that women cannot 
fight, when he is himself ineligible for 
military service, and a great peace man. 
Does Dr. Hale think that the average 
housekeeper does not have to ‘‘cope with 
financial questions’? Has he ever heard 
of the Sanitary Commission, or the Vol- 
unteer Aid Association? Did he ever 
attend one of the New England Hospital 
Fairs? Does he know how most of the 
money is raised for the work of the Uni- 
tarin church? Did he note the remark of 
Mr. George H. Ellis at the same meeting, 
that one woman had given to the work of 
the Unitarian denomination more than 
half as much money as all the churches 
put together? If Unitarian women have 
financial ability enough to raise money, 
and generosity enough to give it, may 
there not bea fair number of women in 
the denomination wise enough to vote 
upon its expenditure, if they were dele- 
gates to the National Conference? 





-_— 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 





The next Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. will be held at 3 Park 
Street, on Tuesday, Nov. 14, at 3 P. M. 
The speaker of the afternoon will be Rev. 
W. Scott, of Cambridge, secretary of the 
New England Education League, which 
has for its object the furtherance of equal 
educational advantages for all New Eng- 
land. The League is officered by well- 
known educators; and Mr. Scott’s paper, 
on ‘The Right of all Children in Massa- 
chusetts to an Equal, Education,” will no 
doubt be full of interesting thought, and 
prove the basis for earnest discussion. 
Members will be admitted free, all others 
on payment of 15 cents admission. Light 
refreshments will be served, as usual. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 
+or 
WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Lucy Langdon Williams Wilson, 
who holds the chair of biology at the 
Girls’ Normal School in Philadelphia, has 
made arrangements for a display of the 
school’s work at the Paris Exposition. It 
will be at her own expense, custing prob- 
ably about $700, and she has secured some 
three hundred square feet of wall space. 

The Boston correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican says: 

The tribute to Dr. Zakrzewska on her 
70th birthday, and the exercises at the 
meeting of the New England hospital for 
women, recalled a day of small things, 
when Dr. Zack was almost the only 
woman practising medicine here with a 
thorough education, and when the doc 
tors of the old school were as fierce 
against women doctors as Barrett Wen- 
dell now is against women in college. 
Out of this despised class and their 
friends came the movement for this hos- 
pital, where first in Boston, women were 
scientifically trained as nurses, and where 
every form of medical improvement was 
welcome. Mrs, Cheney, whose 75th year 
was also celebrated, has been connected 
with it from the first, and has seen it 
grow toits present eminence. 

Miss Ethel Cox, the daughter of an 
African from Barbadoes, West Indies, 
born in Calcutta, is being educated for a 
physician and expects to accompany her 
brother to Africa. She was a pupil in 
the Methodist Darjeeling Girls’ School, 
and at sixteen years of age passed the 
Calcutta University examination (which 
is equal to finishing a high-school course 
in America), and has obtained the highest 
marks on the list of girls who were can- 








didates in Bengal. The examination lasts 
several days and is in writing. 

The need of women physicians among 
the Mahometans of Bosnia has been set 
forth by Vilman Van Kellar, in a recent 
article written for an Austrian paper. He 
says there are at present only two—Dr. 
Boguslaga Keck of Mostax, and Dr. Theo- 
dora Kragersvia of Doljan Tuzla—each 
with noarly a thousand patients. 

An interesting work is carried on in the 
Hospital for Women and Children in Foo- 
chow, China, The hospital work, under 
Dr. Kate C. Woodhull, was begun in a 
small house, but now has a building suit- 
ed to the people’s needs. Chinese wom- 
en, it is said, have shown a great interest 
in the study of medicine, and Dr. Wood- 
hull is constantly in receipt of applications 
from those who wish to become medical 
students, Only graduates from the Girls’ 
High School are admitted. The children 
treated at the hospital have funny little 
ways. A small boy and girl who were 
suffering from burns would cry all the 
time while the burns were being dressed, 
but would find vast amusement in watch- 
ing the other children receiving attention. 
These two were dubbed the ‘sunshine 
and shower’’ patients. A source of won- 
der and joy is a big music-box, which is 
brought in to play for the tiny patients, 
and rattles off lively tunes to their great 
delight. Dr. Woodhull is known as the 
‘theal sickness-save-life lady,’’ and 
woman who had experienced great relief 
at the hospital presented a handsome tab- 
let, with the inscription: ‘*The beneficent 
rains eome from the West.’’ It is a great 
compliment in China to be likened to the 
rain which ‘blesses the rice fields.”’ 

F. M. A. 


one 





—_ -—-- 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 

The committee on household science 
for the Massachusetts Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is sending acircular to the 
presidents of all federated clubs in the 
State, in the hope that it will be read to 
their respective clubs. The growing ten- 
dency among thoughtful women to look 
upon the conducting of the household as 
a science and an art, is noted in the circu 
lar, and clubs are urged to form classes 
for the systematic study of the subject. 
Under the topic of health, the committee 
suggests that more attention be paid to 
noon-luncheons for school children, that 
these be of proper quality and variety, 
and that other schools adopt the system 
of luncheons in the Boston high schools. 
The committee emphasizes the harmful 
qualities of carpeted rooms, upholstered 
furniture, and long dresses for street wear, 
and recommends that the clubs study the 
relations of ‘‘Health and Strength’ to 
cleanliness, air and light, food and water, 
clothing, sleep, exercise, cold baths asa 
tonic, regularity in living, worry, cram- 
ming in schools, idleness, and undue com- 
petitive strain. The saving of time and 
labor in the household is also considered, 
and to this end the committee recom- 
mends simplicity in style of living—in 
house, furniture, food, clothing—and 
systematization of work and codéperation. 
How children may be made helpful in the 
household under modern conditions, is 
another suggestion for study. 

The seventh annual meeting of the 
National Household Economic Association 
was held last week in Chicago. The 
officers for 1899 were reélected. They 
are: Mrs. E. M. Henrotin, honorary presi- 
dent, Chicago; Prof. Helen Campbell, 
honorary vice-president, Denver; Mary E. 
Green, president, Charlotte, Mich.; Mrs. 
William G. Shailer, vice-president, New 
York; Mrs. S. F. Cane, secretary, Chicago; 
Miss Ellen F. Marshall, treasurer, Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Maria S. Orwig, chairman 
of press committee, Chicago. There are 
now twenty-six States represented, hav- 
ing a total membership of 10,000. 

The association was incorporated March 
16, 1893. Its objects are to awaken the 
public to the importance of establishing 
bureaus of information where there can 
be an exchange of wants and needs be- 
tween the employer and the employed, in 
every department of home and social life; 
to promote among members a more scien 
tific knowledge of the economic value of 
various foods and fuels; a more intelli- 
gent understanding of correct plumbing 
and drainage, as required in the home; to 
secure skilled labor in every department 
of the home, and to organize schools of 
household science and service. The mem- 
bership fee is $1 a year, and this entitles 
the member to all lectures and printed 
material offered by the association. 








MRS. WIDDRINGTON AT 20TH CENTURY 
CLUB. 


Mrs. Percy Widdrington, the gifted 
young Englishwoman who is lecturing in 
this country iu bebalf of the Fabian So- 
ciety, addressed a large and representa- 
tive audience at the Twentieth Century 
Club of Buston on Nov. 8, on ‘‘Women in 
English Local Government.”’ 


Mrs, Widdrington said that the average 
woman ought to take an interestin public 
affairs, first, because she is a housewife. 
The adulteration of food and of milk, the 
production of shoddy clothing, and other 
matters affected by legislation, are di- 
rectly dumestic questious. Secondly, she 
ought to be interested in public affairs 
because she is a mother. The true 
mother should take an interest not only 
in her children’s food and clothing, but in 
their education and that of all other chil 
dren. It is to her advantage as a mother 
to have goud schools, well-paid and well- 
trained teachers, good drainage and 
wholesome schovlhouses. To say that 
because her lot is domestic she should 
take no interest in politics is putting the 
cart betore the horse. She should be in- 
terested, precisely because in most cases 
her lot is domestic, and has to do with 
the care, in the largest sense, of her home, 
her children, aud her husband. She 
should ve interested also as a mother in 
good town government, since upon this 
depends the goud or bad environment for 
the sons and daughters who are growing 
up into young men and women. Olive 
Schreiner says women are so otten fail- 
ures as mothers becaune to be a fully suc- 
cesstul mother takes the widest and most 
many-sided culture, and women have gen- 
erally been debarred from all but the nar- 
rowest. ‘lo dothe work of motherhood 
in the best way requires the best kind of 
awomap, ‘The same is true of wifehood. 
The best wife is the one who not only 
warms her busband’s slippers and has a 
well-cooked dinner waiting for him, but 
can be a companion to him and meet him 
on something the same intellectual level. 
Therefore a right minded woman, though 
her work is mostly at home, ought to 
take an intelligent interest in the affairs 
of her town, State, and nation. 

Women may be divided into two classes, 
We want to see all women well enough 
informed at least to be intelligent voters 
in all matters of local government. Sec- 
ondly, there is a smaller class of women 
with more education and more leisure, 
who are fit to be elected. 

We all know the type of heroine of the 
English three-volume novel of the 50’s— 
a timid, shrinking, fragile maiden of 
seventeen (by the time she was twenty 
she was no longer of any consequence),— 
an interesting creature, with drooping 
ringlets, not intellectual, or athletic, or 
independent, and occupying herself chiefly 
in fainting away. There has been a great 


change in the feminine ideal, due partly | 


to the change in legislation. 

In 1867 the Corporations Act was altered, 
and soon after women were admitted to 
vote for municipal councillors. In 1870; 
the Education Act established popularly 
elected school boards, and enabled women 
both to vote aud to serve. Before that, 
the property qualification was high, and 
the number of persons able to vote was 
very limited. In 1888, the County Councils 
Act gave power to the counties, includ- 
ing Loudon, to choose, on a liberal fran 
chise, County Councils to care tor the 
highways, police, lunatic asylums, and 
other county matters. Women were per- 
mitted to vote for these Councils, The 
act did not say whether women could sit 
as members. Three women were elected 
in London, but the courts held that 
women were ineligible, and we have not 
yet been able to get a bill passed permit- 
ting them to serve. Women have exer- 
cised the vote as generally as the men. 
This is the more remarkable inasmuch as 
it was given them without any general 
wish or demand on their part. Yet again 
and again the women’s vote has turned 
the scale at local elections. In interest 
they compare favorably with the men 
voters, who are often deplorably lax and 
indifferent, 

We have in England a band of women 
who are keen suffragists, and are laboring 
to get the Parliamentary vote, but they 
are not the majority; | wish they were. 

In 1894 Guardians of the Poor were in- 
stituted, and Parish Councils, elected by 
a parish meeting; and women were em- 
powered both to vote and to serve. Ina 
the larger villages, we have Rural District 
Councils, which are the local government, 
and control sanitation, locomotion, hous- 
ing, free libraries, recreation grounds, 
etc. Women both vote and serve. Next 
come Urban District Councils, to govern 
agglomerations of manufacturing villages, 
They contro] everything that a City Coun- 
cil does, except the police. They can 
own the water supply, the public bath- 
houses, etc., and regulate the lighting, 
drainage, and sanitation. Women both 
vote and serve, and at least two women, 
to my knowledge, have been chosen chair- 
men. 

Next come Town Councils. Two classes 
of persons are debarred from serving on 
these—Church of England clergymen, and 
women. Women and clergymen cannot be 
mayors or aldermen, though they can vote 
for them, and though they can serve on 
almost all other boards. This is incon- 

(Concluded on Fifth Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


QUEEN WILHELMINA is said to be the 
most economical sovereign in Europe in 
the matter of dress. 

Mme. Parr has a queer fad, which she 
has kept secret from the public. It is 
only a few years since it became known. 
She has a passion for daggers and similar 
pointed weapons. Most of those in her 
collection are very small, and many of 
them are historical. 

Miss KLuMPKE, to whom Rosa Bonheur 
left all her large fortune, has decided to 
share half of it with the deceased painter’s 
relatives, who were disinherited. All the 
paintings and other valuables left by Rosa 
Bonheur will, consequently, be sold, and 
the proceeds will be equally divided. 

Miss Atice Joyce is known in Texas 
as the Turkey Queen. She makes a busi- 
ness of raising poultry, and puts on the 
market several hundred turkeys every 
year. She is making thorough success of 
the work. She rides aspirited little mus- 
tang, and drives her flocks to San Antonio, 
spending several days on the road, 

ISABELLA BrecuER Hooker, of Hart- 
ford, is circulating petitions among Con- 
necticut women, asking Congress to take 
measures to assist the Philippine people 
to form their own government. When 
the petition has signatures enough she 
proposes to take it herself to Washington 
and present it. 

Miss Hewins, of the Hartford Public 
Library, is to edit a list of children’s 
books, “with children’s annotations.” 
She will be aided by Miss A. C. Moore, of 
the Pratt Institute Free Library, who 
will receive contributions up to June, 
1900. They should be written on slips 
of *‘shelf-list’’ size, and convey, in brief, 
title and author, age, sex, and nationality 
of child critic, and comment. 

Miss Kate L. KANnz, 32 Cypress Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., is a deputy factory 
inspector. She has general supervision 
of the work of inspecting the manu- 
facture of wearing apparel, and securing 
compliance with the sanitary conditions 
required by the factory law. Dressmakers 
in New York are now required to have 
licenses, and are subject to the factory 
laws. No fee, however, is charged for the 
license, 

THE Princess Or WALEs is probably 
the most skilful photographer in the 
circles of royalty. During her recent visit 
to Bernstorff she amused herself by tak- 
ing photographs of the royal family there, 
and it is said that, although she forms 
them into most artistic groups when they 
are knowingly “‘sitting’’ to her, yet she 
gets her best pictures of them when they 
have not any idea that the camera is 
pointed in their direction. 

Mrs. Ivy WANDESFORDE KeERSEY, of 
Hagwards, Cal., is known as ‘the Lady 
of the Daffodils,” because she grows these 
flowers by the ton. Every spring the 
hills of her beautiful country home, look- 
ing down on San Francisco Bay, are 
one gorgeous, waving mass of daffodils. 
She derives a princely income from this 
source. In her early life, Mrs. Kersey 
achieved success in music and painting, 
until family cares absorbed her. To the 
cultivation of the daffodil, therefore, she 
brings an artistic temperament. She has 
made a scientific study of bulbs, and her 
eight years’ experience has resulted in the 
production of the finest daffodils in this 
country. She is an authority. When she 
began to grow daffodils they were practi- 
cally a novelty in California, and they 
have become the rage. Her plants bloom 
fully a month before those of other 
florists, and hence bring high prices. As 
soon as daffodils of an inferior quality 
begin to flood the market, she turns her 
attention to bulbs. Her special pride is 
the Ardrigh (Irish King), which has made 
her famous. She cultivates all varieties 
of the daffodil family, the Chinese lily, 
the narcissus, the dahlia, and the iris, 
From the cultivation of the yellow Span- 
ish iris great things are expectec in the 
near future. The heavy work is done by 
a gardener under her personal super- 
vision. The gardens lie on a hillside 
sloping to the west and south, and above 
the danger of frost, so that, with ample 
moisture and good drainage, they are 
peculiarly adapted to early blooming. 
Mrs. Kersey selects herself the bulbs for 
each bed. They are planted in the shelter 
of pear trees, which support a gauze cov- 
ering, giving the necessary shade. The 
soil and climate of the northern coast 
valleys are proving the ideal bulb pro- 
ducing region of California. 
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MRS. LOWE ON THE LABOR QUESTION. 


Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, of Atlanta, pres- 
ident of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, made a noteworthy address at 
the meeting of the Ohio State Federation 
in Cincinnati the other day, on “The I[n- 
dustrial Problem inits Relation to Women 
and Children.” A great audience gath- 
ered to hear her. She said in part: 

“Complex as it is, the industrial prob- 
lem holds the interest of the world, and 
yet women have never been considered 
part or parcel of it, and the world is still 
wondering why women bestir themselves 
in the furtherance of such issues. 

‘Women are beginning to recognize that 
society is not composed of individuals, 
separate and distinct entities, but that we 
are all parts of one another, and the law 
which is back of all social evolution is the 
force which is back of us, and is impelling 
us to do the work before us. 

“Coéperative relationship is the lever 
by which we lift ourselves. There are 
not several laws for various classes; the 
law of the low is the law of the high, and 
society is to-day so closely related that no 
one part can suffer without the other 
parts being affected. Weare to be doing 
the world’s work, instead of forgetting 
and neglecting it in work for the individ- 
ual self. Work for all includes work for 
one, but individual labor dves not, by any 
means, mean work for the world. 

“It was labor that first brought about a 
union of individual interests; it was labor 
which first taught the myriad voices which 
knew but to cry ‘I’ the majesty of a new 
shibboleth—‘We.’ The ancient guild first 
taught man to know that while one man 
is weak, many men are strong. 

‘‘Nor is it true now that the product is 
all while the laboreris nothing. Political 
economists tell us that there is a ‘new 
unit of production in labor,’ that men and 
women can actually produce more and 
better things when they are well and hap- 
py, intelligent and cheerful, than when 
they are merely weary machines. All the 
thoughtful world is to-day hanging with 
interest upon the labor problem. Labor- 
saving machinery is giving a breathing- 
spell to the world in order that it may 
have the time to adjust its complex social 
problems. The inventions of the near 
past have been largely mechanical, but the 
inventions of the near future will be so- 
cial. Itis incumbent upon us to learn 
and understand the labor questions, and 
bear our part in their adjustment, for, 
whether we know it or not, we are our- 
selves in the fight. 

‘‘A prophet of to-day says: ‘The social 
revolution now preparing in Europe is 
most deeply concerned with the future of 
the workers and the women.’ 

“Our interest in these forces is a double 
one, for the two classes overlap and inter- 
twine. All workers are not women, but 
all women are workers. In some form or 
other, all women work; of course, much 
of the work has no economic value, but 
to-day a mighty army of women are actual 
wage earners, and so are integral parts, 
in the strict sense of the word, of the in- 
dustrial problem. And here it is eminent- 
ly fitting that we should centre our spe- 
cial interest and care. What could more 
naturally enlist the sympathy and special 
consideration of an organized body of 
women than the condition of women and 
children who are, perforce, wage-earners? 

‘Many persons sincerely believe that 
women should not work, because by so 
doing they become the rivals and super- 
seders of men in the latter’s legitimate 
field. But this is a superficial view. The 
question of sex and wages is, perhaps, the 
one phase of the complex problem which 
confronts us to-day, and it will require 
the most delicate handling of the econo- 
mist. From the perfect woman of Solo- 
mon’s time, the human female has been a 
worker, and seems to have been recog- 
nized as such in her time, 

“It is a strange fact, but as long as 
women confined their labor within the 
four-walls of the home, and did not spe- 
cialize it, they were left in peaceful pos- 

session of the field. Now that scientific 
discovery has lifted woman’s work out of 
the home, and placed it in the shop and 
factory, we see a marvellous change. The 
drudgery of the wash-tub has passed into 
the easy, mechanical work of the laundry, 
and the best-paid washerwomen of to-day 
are men. The best-paid dressmakers, 
milliners, cooks, and caterers of to-day 
are all men, and in the mills and factories 
of the world we find that men are our 
best-paid spinners and weavers. It takes 
less muscle to-day to do the drudgery 
of the domestic professions, and man has 
stepped in and taken woman’s own ap- 
pointed work from her, and carried it 
into the world and made himself master 
ofitall, Is it not plain that, instead of 
women usurping the field of man, it is 
man who has taken possession of the work 
of women? 

‘Much gush and sentiment is afloat on 
the subject of women leaving the home; 
but how do such sentimentalists propose 


to meet the demands of the great army of 
women who have no homes? And what 
about those who are left with no means 
of support in the home? What will be- 
come of them if they are not allowed to 
work without being looked upon as man’s 
rival? The matrimonial market is full to 
overflowing with marriageable women, 
and yet there are untold numbers outside 
of this mass who must work for a living, 
unless they will obligingly starve and get 
out of the way. 

“Do not think that Iam urging man to 
yield one jot or tittle to woman because 
she isa woman. If justice be allowed to 
prevail, there will be an evolution of cour- 
tesy and chivalry into an open-handed 
fairness which will give to the woman the 
same chance to feed her dependent babies 
and aged, helpless parents that is ac- 
corded to the laboring man. 

‘*Men are not to blame to day for the 
position of the woman in or out of the 
industrial field; only those ignorant of 
social processes could take this view. It 
has been the inevitable evolution of 
natural processes. Social conditions are 
such that she must work for the living 
she cannot do without. The question is 
merely one of detail as to how, when, and 
under what circumstances she shall work. 
Toward this solution many considerations 
will arise as to her suitability for various 
crafts, and the wages she can or shall earn 
thereby.”’ 

The speaker here quoted statistics in 
regard to the work for which women are 
supposed to be particularly fitted. In the 
factory the reason for the large number of 
women as compared with the men was 
given as their being ‘more docile, having 
better habits, and being more contented.’ 
Women showed the same desirable traits 
in other trades. 

“A great matter must soon be perma- 
nently adjusted—the matter of better 
wages for women doing intelligent and 
satisfactory work. Organization will 
largely bring about this desideratum. 
And this is what the club women of the 
nineteenth century, looking into the prom- 
ised land of the twentieth century, are 
working most anxiously to accomplish. 
Organization is the one great lesson that 
the working woman has yet to learn. Co- 
operation of the sexes is the lesson for 
both men and women to learn, and to put 
into active daily practice. The wage- 
earning woman can only advance by co- 
operation with the laboring man. She 
must travel the same road that has 
brought the man up, and only through 
organization and codperation with man 
can her condition be bettered and wages 
regulated. It is as much to the benefit of 
the man as of the woman, 

“The employer has used her, in her 
unorganized condition, as a lever to force 
down the wages of the man, and thus we 
see, when the economist begins to figure 
woman as a factor of economic value, and 
she becomes a part of the organized labor 
union, that she will, through the man, 
reach that adjustment which now seems 
impossible. 

“It is not sex distinction that is hurt- 
ing the woman, but her unorganized con- 
dition. The employer will never suggest 
higher wages until the woman, backed by 
the labor union, demands the best price 
for her skill. 

“Her wages must be made, not by her 
own standard of living, which is below 
that of the man, but when she becomes 
one of the group whose price of living 
demands higher wages, then she will re- 
ceive the benefits which come to the 
man.” 
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SHE ASKED “HIM.” 

En Route In NEw York, Oct. 20, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

During the late convention of the 
Pennsylvania W. C. T. U. in Philadelphia, 
a speaker, related the following inci- 
dent: 

A company of women went from one of 
the eastern cities last summer for an out- 
ing inthe country. Arriving atan attrac- 
tive farmhouse, they decided to tarry for 
an hour or two. Going to the front door, 
they inquired of the lady who met them: 
‘May we be allowed to eat our lunch on 
the lawn?’ The good woman looked at 
them hesitatingly, and said: “I will go 
ask him.’’ Returning ina few moments, 
she exclaimed, beamingly, ‘‘He says you 
can.”’ 

Encouraged by this hospitality, the 
picnickers asked if they could have some 
water from a neighboring well. Again 
the same look of uncertainty crept into 
the eyes of the farmhouse hostess, and 
she replied, ‘‘I will go ask him.”’ Return- 
ing quickly, she said, ‘‘He says you can.” 

The pleasure-party next ventured to ask 
if they could secure some chairs to carry 
on the lawn. The woman began her old 
tune, “I will go ask”— when one of the 
visitors interrupted her impatiently by 
saying, ‘‘Have you no mind of your own?” 
The confused dispenser of hospitality 
stammered out, ‘‘I’ll go ask him,’’ disap- 





pearing suddenly from the entrance. 





Coming back quickly, she said humbly, 
“He says I haint!”’ 

Yours, for the women who have minds 
of their own, BELLE KEARNEY. 





AN HEROIC NURSE. 


Miss E. N. Barker, a nurse in the fron- 
tier campaign of British troops in India 
against the Afridis, has lately been deco- 
rated with the Royal Red Cross, by the 
personal order of Queen Victoria, who ex- 
pressed the wish that no pains be spared 
to make the decoration impressive. The 
ceremony took place at Murree in the 
Punjab, in the presence of the Punjab 
headquarters staff and all other available 
officers, who had been assembled by the 
order of Gen. Powell Palmer. Lady 
Palmer gave a garden party in honor of 
the nurse the same day. Miss Barker was 
thus distinguished because of her heroic 
work among the wounded men, among 
whom she labored for three weeks, shut 
up in one of the chalabund forts, the only 
woman in the place. Part of the time she 
was under fire. A few years ago Miss 
Barker received a life-saving medal for 
carrying a patient out of a burning build- 
ing at the risk of her own life. 





GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS. 

John Strange Winter is known in pri- 
vate life as Mrs. Arthur Stannard, Her 
husband is a son of one of England’s 
greatest engineers. He assists her as 
amanuensis and business agent. She is 
said to draw an income of not far from 
$10,000 a year from her works, and lives 
inavilla which she recently built near 
Dieppe. Mrs. Stannard is about forty 
years old. Before her marriage she lived 
in York with her father, one of the minor 
canons in the cathedral. As York is also 
a garrison town, she gathered, practically 


in her own home, the material for 
‘‘Bootles’s Baby,’’ which made _ her 
famous. 


Here is Mrs. Carlyle’s opinion of Mrs. 
Oliphant, which she expressed at a small 
dinner-party only a short time before her 
death, Itis taken from some unpublished 
reminiscences: 

‘She is the dearest little woman, and a 
very clever little woman, and the most in- 
dustrious of human beings, and all her 
work is ‘veracious,’ as Mr. Carlyle would 
say; but her improvidence in money mat- 
ters reminds me of Leigh Hunt. Mrs. 
Oliphant lives by her work, and if she 
were ill the income would stop, and if she 
died there would be nothing for her sons; 
and yet she recklessly throws money away 
in most superfluous bospitalities, and al- 
lows herself to be eaten up by long visits 
from her friends,”’ 

The N. Y. Times says of Mr. Howells’s 
sister: ‘‘Mrs. Annie Howells Frechette, 
the youngest sister of William Dean How- 
ells, who will always be remembered as a 
writer of charming stories and other good 
magazine work, spent the summer at the 
old home of the family in Jefferson, Ash- 
tabula Co.,O. Her own home is at Otta- 
wa, Canada, where Mr. Frechette resides 
officially as the French translator of the 
Dominion Parliament. Mrs. Frechette’s 
pen has not been active of late years, 
though she published in 1897 two charm- 
ing children’s stories, ‘On Grandfather's 
Farm’ and ‘The Farm’s Little People.’ 
Not all the pleasant humor and realistic 
power of the Howellian type was used in 
‘The Boys’ Town,’ as these little books 
show. Mrs. Frechette has recently pre- 
pared a quaint article relating to divorces 
in Ashtabula County, which she says has 
been the ‘banner county’ therefor in Ohio. 
The county dockets ‘furnish curious and 
interesting reading,’ and make the basis 
of a semi-humorous but still pathetic ar- 
ticle. Mr. Frechette is an artist, as well 
as awriter on Canada, His brother is the 
poet laureate of Lower or French Canada. 
Their son is a young civil engineer and 
scientist of repute, and the daughter is 
brilliant, both as writer and artist.’’ 

Of the younger writers of verse, Miss 
Louise Imogen Guiney is one of the most 
valued and most widely read. She has 
contributed verses to almost every one of 
the best magazines and newspapers, and 
her lyric work, major or minor, has a 
freshness, an indefinable quality of vigor, 
and a joyousness that find an echo in the 
heart. Miss Guiney was born and lived 
for many years in Boston, but her present 
home is in Auburndale, Mass. For nearly 
four years she was postmistress there. 
She received the most important part of 
her school training at the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart in Providence, R. I. Her 
subsequent training was more classical 
and scholarly than is usual for girls, and 
she has supplemented this good discipline 
by travel and her own wise choice of 
books. Her books are her treasures, in- 
cluding as they do many rare volumes; 
and her little study, with its books, casts, 
pictures, and other objects, valued because 
of their associations, indicates her tastes. 
Miss Guiney received her first money for 
her literary work from the Boston Courier, 
and made her first appearance of impor- 
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THE WOMAN'S NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA. 





Founded by LUCY STONE, it has Led for Thirty Years in Every 
Movement for Woman’s Advancement. 





While other women’s papers are limited to a few subjects, or to special reform 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL gathers the news from ALL fields in which women are inter. 
ested and occupied. Every person who desires to keep in touch with women’s work 
and their organizations must read the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 

One of the leading features of the Woman's JouRNAL for 1900 will be correspond. 


ence from the 


FOUR SUFFRAGE STATES, 
Describing the part taken by WomEN Vorers in the coming Presidential cam. 


paign. 


In view of the growing interest and activity of women in Municipal Affairs, the 
WomAn’'s JOURNAL has secured a series of articles on 


Civic and Sociological Work. 


Papers on civic and sociological subjects will be contributed by 

Miss Alice W. Fletcher, who will discuss ‘‘The Indian Woman and her Problems,” 
Prof. John Graham Brooks, who wili write on **The Ethics of Shopping.” 

Prof. Graham Taylor, who will write on “Social Settlement work at Chicago 


Commons.” 


Mrs. Ellen A. Scrimgeour, President of the Women’s Health Protective Associa. 


tion of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. Helen M. Campbell, author of ‘*The Prisoners of Poverty.” 
Mrs. Cornelius Y. Stevenson, for five years President of the Civic Club of Phila. 


del phia. 


Robert A. Woods, Andover House, Boston. 
Miss Laura Fisher, Superintendent of Kindergartens in Boston. 


Dr. Grace Wolcott, of Boston. 
The question 


What Can Women Do Toward Good City Government? 


Will be answered by Hon. Samuel M. Jones, Mayor of Toledo, O., Hon. Carter 4, 
Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, and Hon. A. R. Kiefer, Mayor of St. Paul, Minn. 


The work of several great 


National Organizations of Women 


Will be presented in the Woman's JOURNAL, by 
Susan B, Anthony, President, and Carrie Chapman Catt, Organizer, of the National 


American W. 8. A 


Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, President General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, President of the National W, C, T. U. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Bodge, National President Woman's Relief Corps. 

The purposes of the International Woman’s Council will be described by the new 


President, Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 


We hope also for an article from Mrs, Mary Lowe Dickinson, General Secretary of 


the King’s Daughters. 


A series of reminiscences will include ‘‘Memories of the Civil War,’’ by Mrs, 


Mary A. Livermore. 


‘The Association for the Advancement of Women,’’ by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
“The New England Woman’s Club,” by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 
‘‘When Women First Went to Oberlin College,’ by Rev. Antoinette B. Black well, 


Other notable articles promised are 


‘‘Women Nurses in the Army,”’ by U. S. Surgeon Anita McGee. 

‘Factory Inspection,” by Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, 

‘‘Education for Housekeeping,’”’ by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. 

“Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children,” by Mrs. H. T. Rainey, Secretary 


Illinois State Board of Charities. 


‘“‘Birchbay, a Woman’s Camp for Boys,”’ by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 
“Cremation,’”’ by Dr. James R. Chadwick, President of the New England Crema. 


tion Society. 


“The Women of Hawaii,’’ by Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, lately from Honolulu, 
‘‘What a Scientific Training May Do for Women,” by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


“The School of Housekeeping of the Boston Educational and Industrial Union,” 


by one of its officers. 


Mrs, Lida Calvert Obenchain, the brilliant author of ‘Sally Ann’s Experience,” 
and other incisive tales, will also be among the contributors for the year. 

A monthly article from Mrs. Judith W. Andrews, in relation to Pundita Ramabai 
and her work, will be one of the features of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 

Special attention will be given in the WomAN’s JoURNAL during the coming year 
to the work of women’s clubs and organizations; to occupations and enterprises in 
which women are engaged; to church activities, educational news, and college 


advantages. 


Portraits of women distinguished in many lines will be presented in the JouRNAL. 
The progress of the SurFFRAGE CAMPAIGN in Oregon will be reported, and 
news and methods of suffrage work in the different States will be discussed by officers 


of the State suffrage societies. 
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One year . . : 


First year on trial to new subscribers . : 
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Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00. 
Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 


year to the person getting up the club of six. 


Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free on application. 
To new subscribers, on trial, three months, 25 cents. 


Special Premium 
For twenty-five new subscribers at reduced club rate of $1.50 in advance, we will 
pay canvasser a special premium of Twenty Dollars. 
Agents wanted. Liberal commissions paid. 


Ten stories for ten cents. 


Ten back numbers of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 


each containing a good short story, will be sent to any address for ten cents in two- 


cent stamps. 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the WomAN’s 


JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances should be addressed to the Office of the 
WomaAN’s JouRNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 








tance in The Atlantic Monthly. Since 
then she has issued several volumes of es- 
says and of verse. Her latest book is en- 
titled ‘‘The Martyrs’ Idy], and Shorter 
Poems.” “I think there is no young poet 
with the outlook that Louise Imogen 
Guiney has,’’ wrote Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, in 1894, ‘for to her belong youth, 
health, power, apprehension of beauty, of 
romance, of heroism, love of music and 
laughter, store of curious learning, and 
the temperament of a creature made of 
fire and dew and of imagination all com- 
pact.”’ 





WAYS OF EARNING A LIVING. 

“The number of vocations have in- 
creased materially during recent years 
since women entered the bread-winning 
world so conspicuously, and the many 
novel methods invented by women bear 
worthy tribute to the originality of the 
feminine mind,’ writes Haryot Holt 
Cahoon in Success. 

“The Clean Towel Supply Company, 
which is now a successful enterprise in 





every large city, was started by a woman 
a few years ago. The idea proved 80 
practical that a large and successful busi- 
ness has been the outcome of the venture 
begun in a small way. 

“Three years ago, two young women 
conceived the idea of furnishing postage 
stamps to private families. Postage 
stamps are very small things that are al- 
most invaluable at times when they can- 
not be procured, when the nearest chem- 
ist happens to be ‘just out’ of them. 
Miss Anna Ellis is the young woman who 
conceived the idea that has since proved 
so profitable to her financially. One even- 
ing, she was present at the house of 4 
friend when the latter was obliged to 
ring for a messenger in order to procure 4 
postage stamp essential to the posting of 
an important letter. From an apparently 
unimportant incident has grown a busi- 
ness that now supports a little family of 
three. Her stock in trade consists of 
stamps of various denominations com- 
monly in use, the special delivery stamp, 
stamped envelopes, newspaper-wrappers, 
postal cards, and samples of stationery 
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from one of the wholesale houses, for 
which she takes orders on commission. 
A younger sister became her enthusiastic 
helper, and these practical philatelists 
have worked up a business that testifies 
to the practical nature of the idea. 

“Last year, a young woman taught 
pread-making in the kitchens of New 
York and Brooklyn, and her success sug- 
gests that the home accomplishments are 
by no means to be ignored asa means of 
livelihood. She hailed from a small town 
in Vermont, where she was recognized as 
an adept inthat art. But her success de- 
pended upon a certain brand of flour, and 
to the manufacturers she first made over- 
tures, carrying to them specimens of her 
handiwork. She proposed to them that, 
if they would start her in the business by 
paying her a salary to advertise their 
brand of flour, she would teach her art in 
a practical way, going about in person, 
giving lessons to housekeepers or to their 
cooks. The firm thought well of her idea, 
and decided to put it to the test. She 
received from them a salary of fifty dol- 
lars a month; and, with her living assured, 
she proceeded to her field of labor in 
Greater New York. The charge of teach- 
ing was merely nominal, one dollar for 
one lesson given in a private kitchen; 
and, as the operation is really a very 
simple one, provided the flour is of the 
right kind, she made money, and bad all 
the work she could attend to. There isa 
chance of bread-making becoming a fad 
during the coming winter, and all through 
the enthusiasm of this young daughter of 
the Green Mountain State. Mothers en- 
gage her to teach their daughters, and 
the satisfaction attainable through such a 
humble achievement as a loaf of good 
bread must be experienced to be under- 
stood.” F.M. A. 
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THE HELPING HAND. 


Once a week throughout the summer 
Mrs. Lucy P. Andrews, of New Haven, 
Conn., and her class of twelve young girls 
visited the city hospital. They carried 
sunshine into all the wards, The one 
containing the crippled children interests 
them most. Besides other greetings the 
visitors always took with them enough 
flowers to give each child a refreshing 
bunch of blossoms. Women’s Pages 
and books were distributed in the wom- 
6n’s ward, 

The Vacant Lots Cultivation Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia report for the season 
of 1899 a good showing of results. They 
were able to assign 268 quarter-acre plots 
in the suburbs of the city to as many 
families, and the crops raised were good. 

A remarkable work is being done in 
Chicago by Munroe F. Clark, a full- 
blooded negro, twenty-three years old. 
Three years ago he established a home 
for his newsboys, now numbering fifty, 
the great majority of them negroes. He 
couldn’t bear, he says, to see the little 
fellows ‘going straight to the reformatory 
and to the penitentiary,’’ so he renovated 
arented barn, and provides their board, 
lodging, and recreation. He is ambitious 
now to build a good house for his boys. 
He has the money, and is only waiting to 
secure the right piece of ground. ‘It 
eats up a good deal of my profits,’’ he 
says. ‘It costs me more to feed and 
clothe these boys and send them to school 
in winter than it would to hire them and 
let them shift for themselves. But I’m 
not very hungry for money—never was.”’ 

The district nurse from the Methodist 
Deaconess Hospital of Boston relates this 
bit from her experiences: 

‘Lately I received a call to go into 
one of our poor homes to care for a wo- 
man who had just given birth to a little 
baby girl. After reaching this house, and 
entering the hall, which was very dark, I 
tried to find my way up the stairs, and 
finally reached the door. After knocking 
for a moment, I heard a faint voice say, 
‘Come in.’ I stepped into adirty kitchen, 
which only contained, in the way of furni- 
ture, a stove, table, and one broken chair. 
At the table stood little eight-year-old 
Nellie, who had just gotten up from her 
bed; she had on a much-soiled and torn 
dress, and her face and body looked as 
though she had not seen water for weeks. 
She was trying to get something to eat 
for herself—all that was in the house be- 
ing a piece of bread which she had picked 
up from the dirty floor. As I stood for a 
moment in the room, a smile came over 
her face, and she tried to say ‘Hello’ as 
best she knew how, for she had never 
been able to speak. 

“It will be hard for me to tell you in 
words the condition in which this child 
was found. Poor little Nellie has had few 
pleasures in life, having been shut up in 
that dark home from week to week. I 
stepped into the room to see where she 
had been sleeping, and found ber bed con- 
sisted of two long beards placed upon 
two chairs, with some pieces of old carpet 
on them for a mattress, and one soiled 
quilt for the covering. This was all in 
the way of furniture that the room con- 





tained. The garment in which she had 


been sleeping was all the clothing that she 
had for day as well. Her hair had not 
been combed for several days, and at each 
side of her head was a bunch of matted 
hair containing a large number of ver- 
min. . 

‘Passing into the last room, where the 
patient was, after caring for her, and 
while trying to make comfortable both 
her and the little babe, she began to tell 
me about little Nellie’s life. She said she 
was never bright, and could not talk, 
therefore she was obliged to keep her in 
the house. There was also little three- 
year-old Walter, who was able to speak, 
but had no better clothing. Both of the 
parents are drinking people. 

“T then returned home, where I secured 
some clothing for Nellie,so that I could be 
able to take her away from that home. I 
returned with the clothes, and dressed the 
little girl. then washed her face and 
hands. She was so pleased over this per- 
formance that she went into the room 
where her mother was, leaping for joy, to 
show her clean face! 

“I then took her to a barber’s to have 
her hair cut off, and from there brought 
her up to our own Deaconess Hospital, 
where she was given a bath, a good sup- 
per, and then put into one of our clean 
white beds. She has been so happy ever 
since, and under the tender and painstak- 
ing care of our nurses is learning to un- 
derstand what is said to her, and to speak 
a few words. 

‘Arrangements are being made for her 
to be admitted to a Home where she will 
have training suited to her capacity for 
development, and she will thus be better 
fitted to fill her place, though it must be 
a humble one, in the work of the world. 
Uncared for and ill-treated, in an intem- 
perate home when found, she had then no 
prospect but continual deprivation.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE IsLAND ImpossIBLE. By Harriet 
Morgan, author of “The Sandman.” 
With illustrations by Katharine Pyle. 
Boston. Little, Brown, & Co. 12mo. 
Decorated cloth. $1.50. 


A charming story for both girls and 
boys. The incidents are utterly impossi- 
ble, but are made to seem delightfully 
real. A party of children have their home 
upon an island, and from there make ex- 
peditions in every direction, and meet 
with most remarkable adventures. They 
do “grown-up”’ people’s deeds, and find 
out some of the difficulties. The book is 
written ina humorous vein, and resem- 
bles ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.” 


A FLOWER OF THE WILDERNESS. By A. 
G. Plympton. Illustrated by the author. 
Boston. Little, Brown, & Co, 12mo., 
Decorated cloth. $1.25. 

A charming story of Massachusetts in 
the old Colonial days, including much 
valuable information for young people 
regarding the fauna and flora of New 
England. 





MADAM MARy OF THE Zoo. By Lily 
F. Wesselhoeft. With pictures by L. J. 
Bridgman, from photographs of living 
animals. Bostoa. Little, Brown, & Co. 
12mo, Cloth, extra, $1.25. 


This is the latest of this author's bright, 
charming stories. The characters of the 
animals are depicted in accordance with 
their natures. Madam Mary is an aged 
and loquacious parrot, who says very 
amusing things. She finally escapes from 
the Zoo,” and joins a Wild West show. 
The book will be found unusually enter- 
taining to young people. 


Bos- 
16mo, 


Bruno. By Byrd Spilman Dewey. 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 
Decorated cloth. 75 cents. 


A charming biography of a pet dog. 
The story is simply and naturally told by 
a writer who has keen sympathy with 
animal life. The book will touch deeply 
readers of all classes, whether lovers of 
animals or not, and will interest young 
and old. Bruno is likely to take his place 
among living dogs in literature, 


Two Pi.e@rims’ PROGRESS FROM FAIR 
FLORENCE TO THE ETERNAL CITY OF 
Rome. By Joseph and Elizabeth Robins 


Pennell. With pen drawings by Joseph 
Pennell. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
New edition. 12mo. Decorated cloth, 


$1.50. 


Two sprightly and good-humored pil- 
grims made this unconventional excur- 
sion, laughing at the annoyances of the 
road and taking all its pleasures with zest, 
looking at the beauties of the country 
and the picturesqueness of old towns. 
They have made a very pleasant little 
book with charming illustrations. 








“THE LOSS OF GOLD IS GREAT; 


The loss of health is more.” Health is 
lost by neglecting to keep the blood pure, 
but it is regained by purifying, enriching 
and vitaliziog the blood with the great 
health restorer, Hvod’s Sarsaparilla. 
Thousands who thought health bad been 
permanently lost have been made per- 
fectly well by taking this great medicine. 
Your experience may be the same, 


Hoop’s Prius are gentle, yet always 
effective. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Coenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A LITTLE GRANDMOTHER. 

“It must be done!’ said Jessica. 

The five other ‘‘Lend-a hands” drew a 
long breath all together. If the president 
said ‘“‘must,’’ the thing was settled. But 
how? 

“Ten dollars to mend the roof, and ten 
more to pay for the winter’s coal. Twenty 
dollars is a good deal of money!’’ ventured 
Ella Murray. 

“It is a good deal for us,” admitted 
Jessica; “but I tell you, girls, if you had 
been there as [ was,—caught in the storm, 
you know,—and had seen the water pour- 
ing through the ceiling in streams, and 
poor old Granny trotting about emptying 
pails and basins, you would feel just as I 
do. Why, I needed an umbrella right 
there in her kitchen almost as much as 
out of doors. And when I asked her if 
she always had such trouble from the 
rain, she said: ‘Yes; but it isn’t the 
trouble I mind so much as my poor hus- 
band’s rheumatism. He gets so much 
worse from the damp that he can scarcely 
get out of his chair.’ 

“Then I said, without thinking: ‘Let 
me help you! We must build the hottest 
sort of a fire, so as to dry out the room as 
quickly as possible.’ She didn’t answer 
for a minute, but her cheek flushed, and 
such a pained look came into her face. 
Then she said: 

‘It’s right good of you, Miss Jessie; 
but, truly, I don’t dare use up the coal. 
There’s only a little left in the bin, and I 
don’t know when Dennis’ll be able to 
work again.’ 

‘You can imagine how I felt, girls. I 
couldn’t sleep in my own warm bed that 
night for thinking of those two shivering 
old people.’’ 

It was this seed-talk in the girls’ club- 
meeting which blossomed, after much 
thought and labor, into the pretty féte of 
the “Art Exhibition.” 

The Lend-a-hands were fortunate in 
their friends, as gentle, helpful, natural 
young girls are likely to be. So it was 
not hard to secure the advice and assist. 
ance Without which they could not have 
carried out their plan, First of all, they 
must be sure of some suitable place in 
which to hold their entertainment. For 
this Mrs. Raeburn offered the use of her 
beautiful and spacious parlors. 

Miss Harvey, the young teacher of 
painting at the academy, was enlisted in 
the labor of love; and to her skilled hand 
and artist eye was due much of the per- 
fection of the tableaux vivants. 

The rooms were well filled on the ap- 
pointed evening with guests. No special 
preparation was visible, except that a 
heavy crimson curtain concealed the en- 
trance to the library; and, facing this, the 
seats of the spectators had been arranged. 
Behind the screen the door had been re- 
placed by a temporary one enclosing a 
richly gilded, open picture-frame. With- 
in this setting were to appear living fac- 
similes of paintings so well known as to 
be easily recognizable. An almost invisi- 
ble gauze served to soften outlines and 
complete the illusion. The first drawing 
of the curtain revealed the draped head 
and sorrowful lifted face of the ‘*Mater 
Dolorosa.’”’ So perfect was the resem- 
blance that few discerned the familiar 
features of the minister’s young wife. 

Sweet Mrs. Morris, with her lovely boy, 
made so exquisite a ‘‘Madonna of the 
Chair” that an involuntary murmur of 
delight ran along the rows of spectators. 
Judge Morris, with benignant face, and 
long, snow-white beard, was a typical ‘‘St. 
Francis; while Helen Carr, the clear so- 
prano of the church choir, posed as rapt 
“Saint Cecilia.’’ The little Marshall twins, 
with light wings spreading from their 
plump shoulders, were beautiful as the 
Cherubs from the Sistine Madonna, and 
Margaret Wayne’s pure, clear-cut features 
had all the earnestness of ‘Saint Mar- 
guerite’”’ searching for truth in the armor 
of innocence. 

It was Jessica herself who reproduced 
in the closing number a quaint girl por- 
trait of old Colonial times. Her piquant 











face shone star-like from the depths of a 
satin poke bonnet, gay with roses, her 
short-waisted gown of rich brocade fell in 
heavy folds about her siender figure, and 
in her hand was a sandal-wood fan which 
had wafted its fragrance on some fair face 
faded a century ago. 

Once and again, in response to enthusi- 
astic encores, the picture was repeated; 
and, as the curtain bid it for the last time, 
quizzica) Dr. Brown said, aloud: 

“I have often heard of the ‘Little Sisters 
of the Poor,’ but never before of their 
Little Grandmother,” 

The title clings to Jessica, who wears it 
merrily, since Dennis and his old wife sit 
cosily in their “right little, tight little” 
cottage, with not only coal in the bin, but 
flour in the barrel. For, when the ticket- 
seller counted her cash, behold, one hun- 
dred silver quarter-dollars!— Advance. 


HUMOROUS. 


Publisher—In the past year hardly ten 
copies of your novel have been sold. You 
must get yourself talked about in some 
way—get run over by an electric car, for 
instance !—Fliegende Blaetter. 


‘Last year I shot the biggest deer that 
was ever killed in the Michigan woods. 
You don’t believe that, do you?” ‘Of 
course | do. It had to be enormous for 
you to hit it at all.’’—Indianapolis Jour- 
nal, 


“I would lay the world at your feet,’’ 
he exclaimed. But she looked at him 
icily and returned: ‘I see no reason for 
troubling you, Mr. Dodby. Unless the 
law of gravity bas been unexpectedly re- 
pealed, the earth is there already.’’— 
Washington Star. 


‘‘While I was in Europe,” said Mrs. 
Trotter, ‘‘I attended agreat many parties, 
but the most enjoyable was a masquerade 
at Paris. That handsome Mr. Spiffins 
was there.”’ 

**What costume did he weai?”’ 

‘He went in the garbage of a monk,’’— 
Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


The Countess—Oh, baron, I must beg 
you to give me your photograph! 

The Baron—Madam, you make me the 
happiest of men! 

The Countess (after the baron had gone) 
—Here, Anna, hang this picture in your 
room, and notice well the face. When- 
ever the gentleman calls tell him I’m not 
at home. I can’t tolerate the fellow!— 
Fliegende Blatter. 


A gentleman who made a hasty trip 
through Europe was never tired, after he 
came home, of telling where he had been 
and what he had seen. ‘I visited Russia, 
Germany, Austria, Italy.” ‘Indeed! So 
you saw Venice?”’ ‘I should think so.” 
‘Did you see the Lion of St. Mark?” “I 
guess I did! Why, I saw him fed!” 
Scarcely more intelligent was the remark 
of an American lady who, after a visit to 
Venice, was asked what she thought of 
the city, and replied that she ‘could 
hardly tell, because there was such a 
freshet when she was there that people 
were going around the streets in boats,.’’— 
Youth's Companion. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 














{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing peepie— ave the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and prrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim 

all, M.D. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 


HOME THOUGHTS. 


The weekly letters under the above 
heading appearing in the Saturday editions 
of the New York Evening Post have at- 
tracted the attention of thoughtful women 
all over the country on account of the valu- 
able information and useful suggestions 
concerning the home and children that 
they contain. They are entertaining and 
helpful. 

The Saturday edition of The Evening 
Post will be sent to any address in the 
United States for one year upon receipt of 
$1.50. Sample copies sent upon request. 


THE EVENING POST, 


Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Botson, Mass 














EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 








Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 
per year. 
a week. Teachers’ Course 
$45.00 per year. 


2 to 7 Lessons 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 


SCHOOL mm. 
458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 











Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastractors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indi polis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 











MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and oo begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business, 
Attention to character-building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 53 
Webster Street, West Newton. 

















FITCHBURG RAILROAD Zusnze 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Amene. and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 1.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1,10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.056, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve’ 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 


Two Excellent Houses. 


1. POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No. 1 
Boutwel! Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 


2. No. 12 BLACKWELL STREET, 
S. E. corner Blackwell and Bowman Streets, 
9 rooms, 5 large rooms on first floor, all mod- 
ern improvements, good neighborhood; 100 
yards west of Neponset Avenue electrics, 6 
minutes’ walk from either Pupe’s Hill or Ne- 
ponset R. R. Station; fare by steam to South 
Station, foot of Summer Street, 6 cents by 
book of 50 rides: time, 15 minutes. Keys 
with Mrs. George Lorman, No. 10 Blackwell 
Street, next door. Rent $22 per month. 
Price $3800, terms easy. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must pay all or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. An nm who takes a per regularly 
from the rpost-office-whether iirectea to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








AN ENDLESS CHAIN OF SUFFRAGISTS. 

The effort to create an ‘endless chain’’ 
of women as voters for Boston school 
committee now being urged by the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
might be adopted with excellent results 
by the National American W. S. A. and 
its auxiliary State and local societies. 

The process is perfectly simple. Let 
each member renew his or her member- 
ship and then persuade five other per- 
sons to join the society, each one prom 
ising to go right to work to find five 
more, who in their turn will do likewise. 
Thus the one would become six; the six 
31; the 31, 136; the 136, 641; the 641, 3,146; 
and so on indefinitely. If once fairly 
started and faithfully followed up, the 
result would be almost incalculable. 

The plan may seem chimerical, but it is 
not so if suffragists are sufficiently in 
earnest. The main difficulty will be in 
getting it started. Afterwards, it will 
grow in ever-increasing ratio, Once make 
it fashionable in any locality to join a 
woman suffrage league, and there will be 
much less trouble thereafter. 

The principle applies in every-day life. 
Juhn Jacob Astor, the first American 
millionaire, said that it cost him more 
labor to earn his first one thousand 
dullars as a peddler with a pack on his 
back, than it cost him to get the million 
dollars that followed. A small snowball 
set rolling, svon becomes a huge mass. A 
few sticks are so hard to kindle that 
several hundred women burn themselves 
to death every year by pouring kerosene 
upon the sticks to expedite the process; 
but when a great conflagration is under 
way, it defies all human effort to stop it. 

Let every local woman suffrage league, 
every State society, and the National 


American W. S38. A., start an ‘‘endless 
chain” of membership and give the 
method a trial. H. B. B. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Miss Anna L. Cartwright has been 
holding revival services at Christ Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Denver, Col., for 
four weeks. She has preached every night 
except Saturdays, and held Bible services 
almost every day. 

The Philadelphia Saturday Evening 
Post tells the following story: 

Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., is a very eloquent speaker, as 
well as an able theologian. On one occa- 
sion she occupied a pulpit temporarily, 
and had in the congregation a clergyman 
who was strongly opposed to women 
divines. At the end of the service, which 
he had seemed to enjoy, he was asked if 
he had changed his opinions. He replied, 
slowly: 

“Not toa greatextent. Before I heard 
her I thought women were incapable of 
filling a pulpit acceptably; now I believe 
that they are too capable altogether for 
the good of us incumbents.” 

Miss Shaw is quite as capable on the 
suffrage platform as in the pulpit. 

Mrs. Roxane Beecher Preuszner re- 
cently delivered an address at the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, St. Louis, on the 
training and teaching of children. Mrs. 
Preuszner is a niece of Henry Ward 
Beecher, being a daughter of his brother, 
the Rev. William Beecher. She is a 
worker in the Sabbath school junior de- 
partment of the Congregational Church. 
Her field lies in Missouri and Kansas. 
Her address was intended particularly for 
Sunday school teachers, many of whom 
were present. 

The call of women to Congregational 
pulpits and pastorates, particularly in 
England, where there is greater tenacity 
of traditional beliefs and customs, is, says 
Zion's Herald, a noticeable and notable 
event. It shows that in religious denomi- 
nations, when the point of prejudice is 
once passed, extreme action is quite likely 
to take place. Within the memory of the 
writer, women of that denomination in 
New England were sternly prohibited 
from any participation in the devotional 
meetings of the church; and feeling was 
very strong and intense upon this sub. 
ject. Next to the cardinal doctrines, the 
people were taught, ‘‘Let your women 
keep silence in the churches, for it is 
not permitted unto them to speak,” 
and “I suffer not a woman to teach.” 


And when Methodism came into New 
England, and with its ardent evangelism 
unloosed the tongues of women in the 
churches, Congregationalism was greatly 
scandalized. But now Congregationalism 





has gove beyond the Methodist Church in 
opening its pastorates to women! 

Miss May Oller, a young woman of 
Waynesboro, Pa., who lately returned 
from a trip to the Holy Land, has been 
expelled from the Antietam German Bap- 
tist church of that place for disregarding 
the conventional plain bonnet of the 
Dunkards for a pretty and stylish hat. At 
a meeting of the church authorities in 
July, Miss Oller was notified that she 
must return to the wearing of the bonnet, 
and that she would be given until Octo- 
ber to put away her hat. The congrega- 
tion took the matter up at a meeting a 
few days ago. Although the defence was 
set forth that the annual meeting of the 
denomination had made the wearing of a 
hat or bonnet discretionary, Miss Oller’s 
expulsion was ordered by a large majority. 
The Revs. J. B. Ruthrauff and John Oelig, 
young ministers, insisted that the church’s 
traditions must be upheld, while Miss 
Oller’s brothers stood out against her 
expulsion. Miss Oller and her friends will 
appeal to the annual meeting. Miss Oller 
is a daughter of the late Bishop Jacob F. 
Oller, who was prominent in the work of 
the denomination. 

The two young ministers who expended 
their eloquence and energies upon the cut 
of a woman’s headgear might have more 
acceptably served the Master, who went 
about doing good, had they ‘‘tarried in 
Jericho until their beards were grown.”’ 

F. M. A. 


ENGLISHWOMEN AND THE WAR. 





The way in which many Englishwomen 
feel about the Boer war is thus expressed 
in the last Englishwoman’s Review: 


While these words are being written 
Great Britain is on the brink of war with 
the Transvaal, and the grievance which 
focuses all other grievances, and is the 
point on which the whole question of war 
depends, is the denial of the franchise to 
the Outlanders. Given that, they know 
they would have foothold whence they 
could seek relief for any wrong they have 
to complain of; without that they know 
they have no standing ground, and the 
question of citizenship has become one of 
peace or war. 

Englishmen understand the hardship 
for the Outlander, who is placed on an 
unequal footing with the Boer. But they 
do not realize that the self-same exclusion 
can press hardly on their sisters at home. 
They are conscious they wish well to 
their sisters, and are blinded to the fact 
that they are not dving to them as they 
would be done by. 

Perchance, out of this turmoil and 
strife of arms to gain a peaceful right, 
our brothers will learn to appreciate bet- 
ter the reasonableness of the claim of 
their sisters at home. 





PRESIDENT FAUNCE ON WOMEN’S EDUCA- 
TION 


President Faunce, of Brown University, 
the expression of whose views on women’s 
colleges in his inaugural address has been 
quoted in part, will not have the sympa- 
thy of most of our readers in his strictures 
on cvéducation, but all will be interested 
in the full text of his remarks. He said: 


This breadth of horizon will lead the 
university of the future to make ample 
provision for the instruction of women, 
This provision must be made, not as a 
grudging concession to a dubious demand, 
but a glad response to one of the greatest 
needs of our time. A century from now 
it will seem incredible that the great uni- 
versity libraries and laboratories and mu- 
seums of the world were once closed to 
one-half of humanity, and that our vast 
educational endowments were useless to 
our sisters and daughters. 

A way must be devised to render the 
accumulations of centuries available to 
women. One way is that of genuine co- 
education, which, logically carried out, 
demands that young men and women, 
meeting in the same class-room, shall be 
treated in the same fashion—treated sim- 
ply as human beings, regardless of sex. 
It is sufficient to say that whatever may 
be true of the great West, New England 
is not ready for consistent coéducation, 
and perhaps never will be ready. Even in 
the Western college it is difficult to ascer- 
tain the exact results of the coéducational 
system. When the principle has once been 
adopted by an institution, retreat is im- 
possible, even though many regrets are 
felt by college authorities. The whole 
question is not one to be decided & priori, 
but to be debated with due regard to en- 
vironment and tradition, and to be solved 
by each community for itself. 

I believe that the ampler provision for 
woman's education which the world right- 
ly demands is, in our Eastern States, to 
be found in the organization of women’s 
colleges within the university, where there 
shall be offered to women equal access to 
university collections, equal standards of 
admission, examination, and graduation, 
equal opportunity and equal degrees, but 
a distinct social life organized around wo- 
manly ideals, and far richer in content 
than anything that men’s colleges have 
yet attained. 

When the collegiate life of women isleft 
free to organize itself, neither excluded 
from the privileges of men, nor forced into 
their social tradition—and the latter is 
now our danger—it will create its own 
ideal, and around it will crystallize all ed- 
ucational activity. In this realm imita- 
tion is suicide, and freedom to be woman- 
ly is the only safety. 

A quarter-century ago it was thought 





that woman’s education should be in the 
line of elegint accomplishment, and the 
‘female seminary’? had one teacher of 
Latin to three teachers of the piano. Still 
it is thought that under the elective sys- 
tem women will probably choose to pur- 
sue history and belles lettres. But statis- 
tics show that young women prefer to 
elect mathematics and the natural sciences, 
and that the deftness of woman’s fingers 
is only an index of the accuracy and fine 
discrimination of her mind when trained. 

Let us have done, then, with the impo- 
sition of an abstract theory. Setting 
women free from the forced exclusions of 
the past and from forced inclusions of the 
present, let us seek in every university 
the establishment of a woman’s college, 
affiliated or constituent, whose students 
shall have passed beyond the assertions of 
their rights into the possession of them, 
and shall quietly realize an even richer 
type of womanhood than ages past have 
known. 

When the first woman applied for ad- 
mission to Brown, the tapping of her hand 
on the door of the venerable university 
seemed portentous asthe knocking at the 
gate in Macbeth, Consternation prevailed 
among authorities, who wondered where- 
unto this would grow. That it did grow, 
and that it will not cease to grow, is a 
matter of congratulation to us all to-day. 
Without observation it bas grown, guard- 
ing against all misunderstanding by mak- 
ing itself a constituent part of the univer- 
sity, until now Brown alumni are begin- 
ning to send their daughters to Pembroke 
Hall. In the natural constituency of 
Brown there are as many daughters as 
sons, and the field of opportunity for our 
woman’s college is unlimited, 

We do not forget today that a very 
close tie binds our college to another New 
England college for women in that our 
first woman graduate is now professor at 
Wellesley, and that when recently a Rhode 
Island woman was inaugurated as presi- 
dent of that noble institution, she carried 
with her happy memories of Pembroke 
Hall, and a degree which expresses our 
opinion of her scholarship, but cannot ex- 
press our deep and warm regard and our 
fervent wishes for her lasting success. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSUCIATION’S APPEAL. 

The following appeal to mothers has 
been issued by the Boston Public School 
Association: 


Every mother is interested, as no one 
else can be, in the welfare of her child. 
This appeal is sent to you as a mother, 
because what is of vital importance to the 
welfare of your child is of vital interest to 
you. 

For a large part of the day, five days in 
the week, you send your child to school, 
and turn the boy or girl over to the care 
of the teacher. Have you thought how 
largely the child’s well-being depends on 
the character of the school and of the 
teacher? If the school is unsanitary,—if 
the drainage, or the ventilation, or the 
air, or the light is bad, your child’s health 
will suffer. If the teacher is not what the 
teacher ought to be, your cbild’s mind 
and morals will suffer. 

Mothers have, therefore, reasons for 
taking an intelligent interest in the man- 
agement of our public schools such as no 
other class in the community can have. 
There is no other question in which they 
have greater reasons for being interested, 
Who, then, can more appropriately decide 
who shall manage the schools of Boston 
than the mothers of Boston? 

To do this you must register and you 
must vote for the School Committee. You 
may not believe in woman suffrage, and 
you are not asked to believe in it, or to 
vote for anybody or anything else. But 
is it not a plain duty for you as a mother 
to do what you can to provide that good 
men and women and only such shall man- 
age our schools? The Commonwealth gives 
you the right to vote for members of the 
School Committee. Is it not neglecting a 
duty and an opportunity to fail to do so? 





“OUR CO-EDS.” 

“The amount necessary for the admis- 
sion of women to regular standing in the 
university has not yet been raised, but if 
the promoters of tie coéducational move- 
ment can send us some more coéds like 
those who have this year swelled our 
small contingent of female students, there 
is no reason why a large part of the fund 
could not be raised among the male por- 
tion of the student body. f 

“Our band of coéds is small, but, in 
everything except numbers, we stand 
ready for comparison with any college in 
the land. 

“The courtesy of individual members of 
the faculty is the only reason why there 
are now a few women to be seen in the 
lecture rooms. They have each received 
permission from the professor, in whose 
class they sit, to come in and listen to the 
recitations. In most cases, this is the 
limit of their privileges. In a few classes, 
however, they are allowed the same op- 
portunity of recitation as is enjoyed by 
the regular students.” 

The above is the brotherly way in which 
the editors of The Campus, the Rochester 
University magazine, refer to the young 
women who have begun studies there in 
advance of the fund which is to be raised 
for their benefit. It will be remembered 
that it was to help in this fund that the 
young men gave that charming produc- 
tion of ‘‘The Return of Odysseus’’ last 
May. Five hundred dollars were turned 
into the treasury by that entertainment, 





thanks to the indefatigable assistance of 
Professor Kendricks, and the patience 
and ability of the young men, inspired by 
the manager, Miss Mabel Barrows. This 
fraternal spirit augurs well for future 
harmony, when coéducation in Rochester 
shall be an established fact. It would be 
a handsome tribute to Miss Susan B, 
Anthony, whose home is in Rochester, 
and « magnificent birthday celebration 
for her as she reaches the regal age of 
eighty, if some of her lovers and admirers 
should make up the one hundred thousand 
dollar fund for Rochester University in 
her name, to be a perpetual memorial to 
her, 

Another paragraph shows that the 
girls are also taking hold in the right 
spirit of comradeship and generosity: 

‘The honor course in English Gothic 
Architecture, given by Mr. Gray, proves 
to be very interesting. The ladies in the 
class have presented the class with a 
beautiful Gothic capital, which should be 
studied by all interested.” P, 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The meetings held by the Moral Educa- 
tion Association of this city will be of 
the nature of a school of methods. The 
speakers will consider in each case the 
question how best to train the young in 
the particular virtue treated. Discussion 
willfollow, The Association, through this 
course, aims to awaken in churches, Sun 
day schools, women’s clubs, and other 
organizations, a fresh interestin the study 
of morals, with special reference to the 
education of the young. Under the gen- 
eral topic, ‘*The Training of the Young,” 
the following meetings will be held: Fri- 
day, Dec. 8, 3 P. M., ‘In Self-Respect,”’ 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland; Jan. 12, “In 
Justice,’’ Rev. Frank W. Merrick; Feb. 9, 
“In Truthfulness and Honesty,’’ Mrs. 
Selma E. Berthold; March 9, ‘In Patriot- 
ism,” Dr. Lewis G. Janes; April 13, ‘In 
Humanity,” Rev. Charles F. Dole. 

The Thought and Work Club of Salem, 
Mass., opened its season with a social 
meeting, at which Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, an honorary member, was the 
guest. At the last meeting, Rev. Florence 
K. Crvoker presented her paper up n 
“The Ministry of the Beautiful to the 
Masses,’’ which was eminently practical 
and full of suggestions. 

The “‘People’s Club,’’ of Lynn, Mass., has 
@ woman’s branch, which maintains a free 
reading room. 

The New Jersey Federation, which met 
recently at Atlantic City, resolved to take 
measures toward organizing a league for 
preserving the natural beauties of the 
Palisades. The Governor has agreed to 
place two women from the State Federa- 
tion upon the Palisade Commission. Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall, of Piainfield, re- 
ported for the department of education. 
She spoke of the establishment of kinder- 
gartens by the Legislature, sketched the 
progress of the work in the past year, and 
recommended the formation of educa- 
tional branches in the various women’s 
clubs. Mrs. Mary McKean, of Camden, 
said that the Legal Aid Association, 
formed in 1898, stood in the position both 
of peacemaker and of legal aid to the 
poor. It offers protection to women and 
little children. She recommended that 
each club have a paper read bearing on 
legal aid matters. The president, Mrs. 
E. E. Williamson, speaking of the club 
movement, said: 

Its influence is felt alike in all parts of 
our land. It stands for so much—for 
high purpose, purity of thought, cultiva- 
tion of mind, higher and better education, 
a knowledge of all the conditions of life. 
We of the East have problems to solve 
that are unknown in the West, and they 
have conditions that would try us. Mutual 
interchange of thought and ideas would 
benefit both. Club life helps to stimulate 
this interchange. But we must keep in 
sight the dangers that threaten us—the 
rush—the turmoil—the dizzy heights to 
which we seem to be climbing. Let us 
halt and look up and back before we lose 
the self-poise so necessary to good work. 
We must not forget our limitations. There 
is danger in the ever-increasing demands 
made upon us, . . . Our possessions have 
been extended far beyond the seas. This 
has brought with it an added responsi- 
bility for us. There are women in those 
colonies who are our sisters. Let us not 
forget our duty to them, and as club- 
women let us do our part. 


Mrs. Margaret T. Yardley, of East 
Orange, N. J., has just returned from 
Maryland, where she has organized a State 
Federation, with eleven clubs represented. 

Mrs. Henry Altman is president of the 
Scribblers’ Club of Buffalo, N. Y., an or- 
ganization of writing women that has won 
recognition throughout the State. The 
membership includes a list of names seen 
constantly both in newspaper and periodi- 
cal publications. The meetings are social 
and literary, and invitations are eagerly 
welcomed by those outside the club. Often 
visitors of distinction are present. The 
meetings are held in the beautiful Twen- 
tieth Century Club House, a building in 
which all women may take pride. Mrs. 





Altman is just now much engrossed with 
Pan-American interests in cunnection 
with the Buffalo Expvsition and the par, 
women should take in it. Mrs. Altman 
founded an Industrial School in Baltimore 
for poor girls, aud one in Buffalo, the first 
Working Girls’ Club and Zion Settlement 
house. She was selected by the Woman’, 
Congress of the Chicago World’s Fair ag 
an essayist to deal with “Women as Wage 
Workers, with Special Reference to the 
Directing of Immigrants.” 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF WOMEN’s 
WORK. 


An International Congress of persong 
interested in the organized works and ip. 
stitutions carried on by women, is to be 
held under the patronage of the French 
government, in the series of official con. 
gresses of the Exposition of 1900. The 
Congress will open June 13, in the Expo. 
sition Palais des Congres, and will last 
six days. The first International Con. 
gress was held, also under government 
patronage, during the Paris Exposition of 
1889. Asthe Congress deals with sucial 
problems which are agitated, in greater or 
less degree, throughout the civilized 
world, the organizing committee hag 
thought itself justified in publishing the 
following appeal. 


In 1889, at the time of our first Con- 
gress, we took occasion to state the great 
value which we attached to vur recugni- 
tion by government as a work of justice 
and reparation. In spite of the progress 
of liberal ideas and principles of human. 
ity, many prejudices of ill-will and much 
unjust distrust still remain against women, 

in her childhood and youth the young 
girl is too often left to herself, without 
efficacious aid and protection. After she 
is married a woman remains in leading- 
strings in the conjugal partnership, and 
has no right over the administration of 
her own tortune (this is still the legal 
status of the wife in most European coun- 
tries). If she becomes the mother aud 
guardian of children, her authority is 
insuflicient for their education and estab- 
lishment in life. Finally, she comes last 
in the division of her husband’s estate, 
Woman seems sometimes to have been 
disdained and sometimes forgotten by 
the legislator; that is, she has been at 
once stripped of her rights and of the 
protection of society. 

In a Congress such as ours, therefore, 
itis only reasonable that projects of re- 
form should find a place alongside of the 
exposition of enterprises which have been 
realized by women or in the interests of 
women. In this field, however, we intend 
acting only with calmness, moderation, 
and prudence, since we desire to keep to 
the limits of ameliorations which are 
practicable and possible. 

The most enlightened public opinion is 
beginning to acknowledge the importance 
of the woman’s movement. In truth, 
whether we take active part in it or not, 
whether we sympathize with it or remain 
indifferent, the movement is a fact, anda 
fact weighty enough to make it necessary 
to count with it in drawing up or revising 
civil laws. Henceforward our chief pre- 
occupation should be, as events go for- 
ward toward a completer emancipation of 
woman, to remind her that her rights and 
her dignity are so bound up together that 
they cannot be defended separately and 
at each other’s expense. Moreover, it is 
a grave mistake to separate the interests 
of woman from those of man, as is too 
often done, whereas they are both differ- 
ent, yet closely bound together. For this 
reason the organizing committee appeals 
to men as well as to women, and asks 
from all the help of their experience and 
special knowledge. 

The woman’s movement would be not 
only incomplete, but disastrous, if it were 
not to assert and exalt the family princi- 
ple, and while granting to woman rational 
and indisputable rights, render her 
worthier and stronger for the fulfilment 
of her duties. 

Objection may be made that our pro- 
gramme does not correspond exactly with 
the title of our Congress, and rather goes 
beyond it. But the Congress of 1889 al- 
ready raised many questions concerning 
the moral, civil, and economic situation 
of woman. Since thattime the discussion 
has been broadened, and many of the 
rights then demanded are now granted. 
Other reforms, not less important, have 
still to be gained. We have accordingly 
given considerable space in our pro- 
gramme to the study of such questions, 
while keeping the title which connects 
our Congress with that of 1889. 

As the Congress, before all else, should 
be a work of progress, union, and pacifica- 
tion, it has been organized ina spirit of 
large-mindedness and liberty. While ex- 
cluding all sectarian or irritating con- 
troversy, the discussions will be cordially 
open to all persons and al! associations 
that are inspired by a spirit of justice, 
self-devotedness, and fraternity, no mat- 
ter to what religious denomination or 
opinion they may belong. 

The organizing committee has for hon- 
orary presidents Mesdames Isabelle Boge- 
let, of (Female Prisoners’ Aid Society of 
Saint-Lazare) and Jules Simon, of (French 
Children’s Aid Society). The acting 
president is Mile. Sarah Monod. Among 
other officers and members are Mmes. 
Marion (Higher Normal School), Jules 
Siegfried (Young Women’s Aid Society), 
Pegard (Women’s Emigration Society), 
Legrain (Women’s Temperance Society), 
Leon Bertaux (Society of Women Painters 
and Sculptors), Sister Candide (Tubercu- 
lous Children’s Hospital), Ferdinand Drey- 
fus (Workshops for unemployed women), 
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Kergemard (Maternal schools), Malmanche 
(Commercial schools), ‘Toussaint (Profes- 
sional schools), Comtesse de Maupcou 
(Decorative Arts’ Union), Auguste de 
Morsier (Abolitionist Federation), Frank 
Puaux (Vacation colonies), also Mmes. 
Jeanne Chauvin, Doctor of Laws; Ed- 
wards Pilliet, Doctor of Medicine; 
Klumpke (American), Doctor of mathe- 
matics (Paris Observatory); Dugard, Pro- 
fessor of literature (Lycée Moliére)—all 
of the University of France. Among the 
vice-presidents is Mme, Blanc (Th. Bent- 
zen of the Revue des Deux Mondes), who 
has written extensively on American 
women and their colleges. 

For its programme, the organizing com- 
mittee has started on the principle that, 
to be efficacious, the work of the Con- 
gress should concentrate itself on a cer- 
tain number of practical questions, rather 
than concern itself with theoretical prob- 
lems as to the position of women. It has 
been divided into five sections: 


FIRST SECTION—PHILANTHROPY AND 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

1. Woman’s part in charities and provi- 
deut works, for fifty years. 

2. Aid in return for work—its economi- 
cal and moral results. 

3. Help of woman 
against alcohol. 

4. Woman’s action ip the bringing to- 
gether of classes. 

5. Works for preservation and reform— 
systems of prisons and training houses of 
coi rection, 


in the struggle 


SECOND SECTION—LEGISLATION AND 
MORALS. 

1, Administration of the wife’s property 
in marriage. 

2. Equal rights of father and mother in 
regard to children. 

3. Of guardianship: (a) Equal rights 
of father and mother in legal guardian- 
ship. (b) Opening to women of dative 
guardianship and family councils. 

4. Pecuniary responsibility of the 
father in regard to the mother and child, 
outside of marriage. 

5. Abrogation of all exceptional meas- 
ures concerning women in matters of 
morals, 

6. Legal repression of incitements to 
disorder in morals. 


THIRD SECTION—INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION 
—SOCIAL EDUCATION—PEDAGOGY, 


1. Identical education for man and 
woman—its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

2. Complementary practical education. 

3. The part of aid and friendly societies 
in the education of women. 

4. Woman’s part in the education of 
boys. 

5. Practical preparation for teaching. 

6. Woman’s place in teaching, inspec- 
tion, and administration of scholastic es- 
tablishments of every degree. 


FOURTH SECTION—LABOR, 

1. Woman’s right to work. 

2. Economic reasons of the lower sal- 
aries of women, 

3. Means for favoring the work of 
women at their homes. 

4. Coéperative production societies. 

5. Utility of developing agricultural in- 
struction for women. Practical means— 
agricultural and horticultural schools. 
School-farms. Half-time schools. 





FIFTH SECTION—ARTS—LETTERS— 
SCIENCES. 


1. Woman's part in arts for fifty years 
—her place, her influence. 

2. Woman in art applied to industry 
and decoration. 

3. Woman's place in literature for fifty 
years— her position and influence. 

4. Opening to women of employments 
as librarians, museum curators. 

5. Woman’s present place in sciences— 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, cuem- 
istry, natural history, medicine, ete. Prac- 
tical means for teaching women, in cities 
and in the country, the hygiene of the 
family and the child. 

The Congress will be divided into five 
sections, according to the above pro- 
gramme, with separate section meetings 
and general sessions. The former will be 
held from 9 A. M. to noon; the latter from 
2to5 P. M. In the latter, the reports 
and resolutions of section work will be 
read. All communications or papers to 
be presented to the Congress must first 
have been submitted to the organizing 
committee, at least in a summary form, 
before the 15th of April, 1900. The dele- 
gates of foreigu societies or institutions 
should also send in their names before 
the same date, such delegates being ad- 
mitted as free members of the Congress. 
The regular membership card is fixed at 
10 francs; but members may purchase for 
their frie ds for presence at single ses- 
sions invitation cards for 1 franc. Only 
members have the right of taking part in 
the festivities of the Congress. 

Persons who desire to take part actively 
in the Congress are requested to put 
themselves incommunication as promptly 
as possible with the secretary general of 
the committee of organization, Mme. 
Pegard, 24 rue Drouet, Paris. 





MRS. WIDDRINGTON AT 20TH CENTURY 
CLUB. 





(Concluded from First Page) 
sistent, but we English are famous for 
vur inconsistencies, 

Guardians of the Poor have much more 
to do in England than in the United 
States, because we have more paupers, 
and less private charity. They have to 
care for pauper lunatics, the aged poor, 
the infirm, the tramps, and a vast num- 
ber of pauper children. in 1894 the 
boards were reorganized, and a demo- 
cratic suffrage was substituted for the 
old narrow one, and working men and 
women were enabled to vote and to serve. 
The service of women as Poor Law 
Guardians is admitted by all to have been 
pure gain. Men are not interested in the 
intricacies of dumestic management, and, 
without meaning to be neglectful, they 
let many little abuses creep in. As svon 
as women were elected, they went prying 
about among the kitcheus and dormitories 
of the buildings that shelter these great 
aggregations of pauper humanity, and 
found out all sorts of little extravagances 
and little dishonesties, and ways in which 
the lives of the aged and the poor were 
made needlessly hard. Tuaeir influence 
has everywhere tended to a more humane 
system, to abolish the pauper uniform, to 
give little outings, little treats, a more 
abundant and varied diet; to let aged 
couples stay together, instead of parting 
husband and wite—small things to the 
rate-payers, but great ones to the poor, 

Women on the boards have helped to 
revolutionize the treatment of pauper 
children. ‘They used to be herded to- 
gether by hundreds in great bare build- 
ings, fed on a meagre diet, clad in a 
pauper uniturm, taught as a separate 
pauper school, with no individual care, 
and no effective means taken to prevent 
the spread of physical and mural diseases 
amoung them. When this system was 
recognized as unsatisfactory, the children 
were boarded out in respectable poor 
families, in the country a8 much as pos- 
sible, and inspectors were sent around tu 
see that they were well treated. But 
this took a great deal of inspectiun, and 
even in respectable but rough workmen’s 
families the children were not surrounded 
by the atmosphere of the best family life. 
Within the last three or four years this 
system has fallen into disfavor, and Cot- 
tage Homes are being substituted. From 
eight to sixteen children are placed in one 
cottage, with a matron to act as mother 
tothem. We are able to pay pretty good 
salaries, and to secure a superior class of 
matrons. In the case of the boys, the 
matron is a married woman, whose hus- 
band shares the care with her. There is 
nothing about the outside of a Cottage 
Home to show that it is a pauper institu- 
tion; the children wear no uniform, and 
they go to the public schools, Children 
of Roman Catholic parents are sent to 
the Catholic schools, those of Church of 
England parents to the Voluntary 
(Church) schools, etc. Medical and dental 
officers inspect them regularly. Children 
convicted of crimes are sent to Industrial 
Schools. 

Women are serving on all our largest 
and most important school boards. It is 
looked upon as a mark of backwardness 
for any large town to be without one. 
The woman member of a school board 
always looks especially after the women 
teachers, tries to raise their social posi- 
tion, their qualifications, and their pay, 
and to increase the girls’ curricula and 
secure them all the privileges that are 
open to the boys. When a swimming 
tank is provided for the school, for 
instance, if there is a woman On the board, 
she sees to it that the girls, too, are 
taught to swim; oth--s'=> 5 »t to be 
the boys only that are given the use of 
the tank. 

Besides these elective offices, there are 
many government appointments open to 
women in England. They are factory 
inspectors, and a constant cry for more 
women inspectors goes up to the Home 
Secretary from the factory districts. We 





used to have a board of male factory 
inspectors with a man at its head, and a 
board of women factory inspectors under 
a woman. But when the head of the 
women’s board married and resigned, 
instead of appointing another woman in 
her place, vur present very reactionary 
Home Secretary placed the women in 
spectors under the head of the men’s 
board, much to the women’s dissatisfac- 
tion. When we have a new Home Sec- 
retary, there will probably be a return to 
the former arrangement, 

Women serve as sanitary inspectors and 
medical officers, appointed sometimes by 
the State, sometimes by Town or Urban 
District Councils. 

in Parliamentary elections the influence 
of women is almost overwhelming when 
they take an interest. I saw in the reports 
of yesterday’s election that the wife of a 
candidate in New York went around in a 
carriage helping to get votes for her hus- 
band. In England this is so much a mat- 
ter of course that it would call out no 
comment. Nv candidate would think of 
entering on a campaign without having a 
body of women to speak, sing, canvass, 
sit on the platform in pretty clothes, and 
drive around in carriages, electioneering 
for him, 

In some things England is in advance 
of the United States, in others behind. 
Politically, our women are ahead; but, 
on the other hand, we do not have in 
England your large number of women 
ministers; we have few women doctors, 
and no women lawyers. Every year we 
find more women taking au intelligent 
and rational interest in public affairs, and 
realizing that good town government 
means happier homes for average women. 
We find that our women are broadened 
and strengthened by their interest in 
politics, and that they are not robbed of 
any of their distinctively womanly quali- 
ties. 


In answer to questions, Mrs, Widdring- 
ton said that the women had been greatly 
interested in the housing of the poor. 
One woman on the St. Pancras vestry 
practically drew the plans for the muni- 
cipal lodging houses, and got several 
blocks of notoriously bad buildings torn 


down and replaced by model tenements. 
A.'S. B. 





PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS. 

In addition to the proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution of the N. A. W. 
8S. A. published last week, Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby gives notice of the following: 


To amend Article V., Section 1, by drop- 
ping the words, ‘‘and the Chairman of the 
Organization Committee,’’ and adding 
“and the chairmen of such committees as 
may be elected by the Executive Com. 
mittee to have charge of the general 
divisions of the work of the Association.” 

Insert By-law III., relating to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee as Article VI., and 
change Section 4 to read: ‘*The Executive 
Committee may elect as honorary vice- 
presidents distinguished adherents of the 
cause of woman suffrage who are removed 
from active work. It shall also elect five 
committees to have charge of the general 
divisions of the work of the Association: 
Organization, Congressional Action, State 
Legislation, Press, Relations with other 
Bodies.”’ 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake wishes to 
change the wording of her proposed 
amendments to read as follows: 


To amend Article III., Section 3, by 
adding at the close of the section the 
words, ‘‘But no person shall cast more 
than one ballot at the election of any 
officer, nor vote more than once on any 
question.” 

To amend Article VI. by striking out 
Section 4. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 

Meetings in the interest of school suf- 
frage will be held as follows: 

Tuesday, Nov. 14, at3 P. M., with Mrs. 
Dickson, 2 Harris Avenue, Jamaica Plain, 
Ward 22. Speakers, Mrs. Martha Atkins, 
and Mr. H. B. Blackwell. 

Wednesday, Nov. 15, at 8 P. M., with 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 51 Sawyer Ave- 
nue, Dorchester, Ward 20. Speakers an- 
nounced later. 

Thursday, Nov. 16, at 8 P. M., at Revere 
Street Church, Ward 11. Rev. W. W. 
Lucas, pastor. 

Friday, Nov. 17, at 3 P.M, with Mrs, 
W. H. Bowdlear, 50 Brown Street, Roslin- 
dale, Ward 23. Speakers, Mr. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Boyden, and others. 

During the past week successful parlor 
meetings were held as follows: 

Nov. 3, with Mrs. Georgia Metcalf, 
Ward 23. Speakers, Mrs. Boland, Mrs. 
Boyden, and Mr. H. B. Blackwell. 

Nov. 6, with Mrs. Johnson, Ward 15. 
Speakers, Mrs. Anders and Rev. Dr. 
George. 

Nov. 6, with Miss Clara Matchett, Ward 
25. Speakers, Mrs. Park, Mr. Blackwell, 
and others. 

Nov. 7, with Mrs. E., Frances Brown, 
Ward 25. Speakers, Mrs, Boland, Mr. Sam 
Walter Foss, and Mr. Blackwell. 

Nov. 8, with Mrs. Willard 8S, Allen, 
Ward 1. Speakers, Mrs. Boland, Mrs. 
Boyden, Mr. Blackwell, and others. This 
meeting was especially enthusiastic. Over 
a hundred persons were present. 

Nov. 9, with Mrs. Frank Howe, 131 
Franklin Street, Allston, Ward 25, Speak- 
ers, Mrs. Anders and Mr. Blackwell. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Nov. 6, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

Last week the annual convention of the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was held in Dunkirk, the most west. 
erly town of any size in the State. Nat- 
urally the western counties were repre- | 
sented better than the easterly ones, and | 
from our New York County League only | 
Miss Keyser and myself were present, | 
while Kings sent only two delegates be- 
sides the president and the treasurer, who 
are both from that county. Westchester 
sent Mrs. Harriet M. Rathbun, and thuse 
were all who came from the most distant 
counties. 

The business meetings took place in the 
Women’s Union, a building erected by 
and for women, containing pleasant 
reception rooms and a good-sized hall. 
The evening meetings, for public speak- 
ing, were held in Academy Hall, a large 
and pleasant audience room. No doubt 
our most capable secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Thayer Sanford of Rochester, will send 
you a detailed report. I will only speak 
of some of the more striking features. 

The president, Mrs, Mariana W. Chap- 
man, was unanimously reélected, and pre- 
sided with her usual courteous dignity. 
Mrs. Ella H. Crossett was elected vice- 
president. Mrs. Priscilla Dudley Hack- 
staff, who has made an admirable treas- 
urer, gave a most encouraging report, and 
was exact in all her demands of punctual- 
ity of payments. There was much regret 
that Miss Isabel Howland, the faithful 
secretary, could not be present. Miss 
Harriet May Mills, the organizer, made a 
report which told of most faithful and ef- 
ficient services, and Mrs. Mary Hillard 
Loines, the chairman of the legislative 
committee, reported the struggle at Al- 
bany last winter. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony and Rev. Anna 
Shaw were among the evening speakers 
who were warmly applauded. Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell was heartily welcomed 
to active work. The address of welcome 
was made by the Mayor of Dunkirk, Mr. 
Alexander Williams; and Mrs. Ellen 
Cheney read a poem of welcome on be- 
half of the Chautauqua County Political 
Equality Club. Dr. J. T. Williams, a 
leading resident of Dunkirk, made a stir- 
ring address. There was much regret 
that Hon, S. Fred Nixon, the speaker of 
the Assembly and our long-time friend, 
was prevented by illness from being with 
us. 

Among the many interesting reports 
delivered may be mentioned that of the 
Industrial Committee by Miss Harriette 
A. Keyser, and that on Finance by Mrs. 
Zobedia Alleman, of Cayuga. Mrs. Elnora 
M. Babcock, of the Committee on Pres:;, 
gave a most encouraging account of the 
great work she is doing in sending suf- 
frage matter through the papers. Mrs. 
Caroline Hawley Bucklin, of Wyoming 
County, made areport from the committee 
on school suffrage which told of the large 
vote of women in many counties, and the 
number who are serving as trustees. 
There are eleven women school trustees 
in that county, two in Tompkins, and two 
in Yates, where in one town every school 
officer is a woman. 

After a delightful Sunday spent at the 
home of Mrs. Howell in Mount Morris, I 
am in Rochester to attend the annual 
convention of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which begins to-morrow. 
This is the evening of election day. To- 
morrow, among all the men to be ballot- 
ted for, there will be nine women who 
are running for school commissioners in 
various counties of the State. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 15, at 3 P. M., the 
annual meeting of the Civic and Political 
Equality Union will be held at the Tuxedo, 
corner 59th Street and Madison Avenue. 
Each affiliated club is entitled to send the 
president and one delegate. The election 
of officers will take place, and annual 
reports will be read. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

What are you doing for the Suffrage 
Bazar? 

Almost every local Suffrage League in 
Massachusetts has either undertaken to 
have a table at the Bazar, or promised a 
contribution in money or goods, 

A one-act play, “‘At the Barricade, an 
Episode of the Commune of ’71,”’ by Mrs. 
Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland, is to be 
given at one of the “Sargent Special 
Matinées’’ at the Empire Theatre, New 
York City, on Dec. 14. 


A neat, respectable Armenian girl, who 
speaks English, and understands a little 
French and German, wants to get sewing 
to do, or would take a place as second 
girlina good family. Address Mrs. K. 
Basmajian, 351 Washington Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

A gratifying feature of this week’s elec- 
tions is the large number of women 





chosen as school commissioners in many 
different States. The returns in regard to 
the women are still very incomplete, as 
the newspaper despatches are chiefly de- 
voted to State officers; but there will bea 
goodly list of women comminsioners to be 
published next week. 

Miss Florence Ceitlin, a sixteen-year- 
old Polish girl in New York City, has 
been making campaign speeches for the 
Republican party in five languages. She 
has been a political speaker for six years, 
having made her first speech when she 
was alittle girl in a short dress, with 
curls hanging down her back. She speaks 
Russian, German, French, and English, 
besides ber native tongue. 
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TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Ten back numbers of the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 














AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theat re. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Braa.b 


Office 168 Tremont St. 
Fall and Winter Season. 


MONDAY, NOV. 6. 
FOR ONE WEEK. 


THE HEART OF MARYLAND. 


Evening Prices, agc. and goc. 
Matinee, all Seats, asc. Daily at2and8 P.M 


CALIFORNIA 


The Land of Sunshine, 








THERE IS NO 
CLIMATE 
LIKE IT ON 
THIS 
CONTINENT 
FOR A 
WINTER 
RESORT. 


UNION 





Fine Train Service via the Union 
Pacific. Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Dining Cars, Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars, Buffet 
Smoking and Library 
Cars, Ordinary Sleeping Cars, 
Pintsch Light, Steam Heat. 
Five Trains Daily from Missouri 

River. 
For Time Tables, Folders, [lustrated Books, 


Pamphlets, descriptive of the territory traversed, 
call on your nearest agent or addi ess 


E. L. Lomax, G. P. & T A. 
Omaha, Neb. 








The Ladies will be gratified to know 
that a most exquisite line of French Flan- 
nel Shirt Waists have been received at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 


The popularity of these Waists for Moun 
tain, Seashore, and School wear is very 
great, and the Ladies look forward with 
great interest to their arrival. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALSY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equa! Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNs 
H. SuHaw, Avicx Stonk BLAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 


Journal Office, 3 Park St . Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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DEATH UNTO LIFE. 


BY R. R. BOWKER. 


I saw Life coming toward me. Then she 
passed 
With smile supernal. 
Men, looking after, said: ‘‘Lo, Death!” But I: 


“Lo, Life eternal!”’ 
—Century. 





THE RECLUSE. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 
Reflecting glories of the golden day 
In faces sunned by cloudless human love, 
Two passed a “Sister” on her sacred way, 
Her eyes cast down, to keep her soul above. 
Life on that morning had been gall to her, 
While brimmed with honey for the passing 
twain :— 
One tender word she hears: it sets astir 
The human current in each cloistered vein. 
—Atiantic. 





THE BELL BUOY. 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
They christened my brother of old, 
And a sainted name he bears; 
They gave him a place to hold 
At the head of the belfry stairs, 
Where the minster-towers stand 
And the breeding petrels cry. 
Would I change with my brother a mile 
inland’? 
(Shoal! ’'Ware shoal!) NotI! 
In the flood of the hot June prime, 
O’er sleek flood tides afire, 
I hear them hurry the chime 
To the bidding of checked desire, 
Till the sweated ringers tire, 
Till the wild bob-majors die; 
Could I wait for my turn in the piping 
choir? 
(Shoal ! 


When the smoking scud is blown, 
And the greasy windrack lowers, 
Apart, and at peace, and alone, 
He counts the changeless hours. 
He wars with darkling towers ; 
I war with darkling sea; 
Would he stoop to my work in the gusty 
murk? 
(Shoal! 


The beach pools cake and skim; 
The bursting spray heads freeze; 
I gather on crown and rim 
The gray-grained ice of the seas, 
Where sheathed from bitt to trees 
The plunging colliers lie; 
Would I barter my place for the church’s 
grace? 
(Shoal! ’Ware shoal!) NotI! 


Through the blur of the whirling snow, 
Or the black of the inky sleet, 
The lanterns gather, and grow, 
And I look for the homeward fleet, 
Rattle of block and sheet— 
Ready about! Stand by! 
Shall I ask them a fee that they fetch the 
quay? 
(Shoal / Not I! 


I sweep, and I surge, and I swing 
In the dip of the racing tide; 
By the gates of Doom I sing; 
On the horns of Death I ride. 
A ship-length overside, 
Between the course and the sand, 
Fretted and bound [ bide 
Peril whereof I cry. 
Would I change with my brother a mile 
inland? 
(Shoal’ 'Ware shoal!) NotI! 


’Ware shoal!) NotI! 


’Ware shoal!) Not he! 


*Ware shoal /) 





BETTINA MAZZI. 


BY MILDRED C, WATKINS. 

Long before the afternoon when Bettina 
Mazzi won the gold-piece by outclimbing 
her schoolmates, they had called her Bet- 
tina l’esprit-auz-pieds, because she was 80 
dull at tasks intellectual and so clever in 
ascending cliffs. More than ever the 
young people called her this, which means 
Bettina-brains in-the-feet, that afternoon. 
Now Pietro, her crippled brother, to 
whom she had given ber winnings, was 
angry whenever he heard this name, al- 
though he knew it was not given in real 
unkindness. 

**Bettina’s brains are in her heart,” 
Pietro would say, ‘‘and there are no brains 
80 good,”’ 

After all the school exercises—of which 
the climbing competition had been a part 
—were finished, the Mazzi family started 
to go home, their chalet being far up the 
mountainside; but Monsieur Seppi called 
to the father, ‘‘Wait, Mazzi, 1 would talk 
to thee abvut thy children—these two, 
Bettina and Pietro. Never have I seen a 
quicker mind than Pietro’s. God has 
given you a precious gift in him. Some 
day he may take my place here as pastor 
of this flock, for he is also a good boy, ex- 
cept that his temper is too rash.” 

“Pietro has no temper but when the 
other children tease me and call me that 
name. Then he tries to strike with his 
crutch. At home Pietro gets angry never. 
It is only that he does not like the others 
to say | am so stupid.” 


‘Bettina,’ said her mother, ‘‘what 


meanest thou by meddling when old peo- 
ple ure talking? To thy father, thy grand- 
father, and me Monsieur Seppi would 





speak. Excuse her, sir, she loves Pietro 
so that she can’t bear it to be said he ever 
does wrong.” 

The old man laid his hand kindly on 
the little giril’s head. “Thou didst climb 
wonderfully well, but what hast thou done 
with thy money?” 

The question loosened Bettina’s tongue. 
“I gave it to Pietro, that he may take it 
and be a scholar on it. And oh, Monsieur 
the Pastor, let me stop school that 1 may 
earn more money for Pietro! There are 
no brains in my head. The good God put 
them in my feet, just as He put all in 
Pietro’s head and not any in his feet. 
Then Pietro will never be angry if he does 
not hear the others teasing me.” 

The minister put his arm around the 
eager child. ‘It was of this very thing,” 
he said, “that I wished to speak, and 
knew not how to begin, and feared to 
hurt your feelings. Bettina says truth; 
she cannot learn her books. I do not wish 
to punish her for what is not her fault, 
yet how can I keep one pupil in or beat 
one with the rod, if 1 keep her notin nor 
beat her? The law demands that children 
go to school from six to twelve; but the 
law God has made against her going any 
longer to school is a higher command, and 
is written plainly in our sight. Take her 
home with thee, Mother Mazzi, and teach 
her fingers. Maybe they will be as quick 
to move as her feet.” 

‘‘No,’’ said her mother, in a bitter tone, 
“there are no brains in her fingers, where 
a girl’s brains should be. What said my 
neighbors, when I was so proud to have a 
girl after having four boys, and when I 
bragged because she could walk by my 
side before the other babies born the 
same month in the parish could do more 
than crawl or climb up by achair? They 
said I was too proud, and would be pun- 
ished, and so I was.”’ 

‘*Beware thou be not punished for mur- 
muring,”’ interrupted her pastor, sternly. 

‘And have I not been? I mourned that 
my only girl did not love the house as 
women should, but was always with her 
father on the muuntains; and Pietro fell, 
and so I have one child who cannot leave 
his home.”’ 

The old man lifted his cap reverently. 
“Seppina Mazzi, the good God giveth the 
chamois fleetness and sureness of foot; He 
giveth the fox cunning to outwit the hun- 
ters. To each that which is needed. Some 
day thou mayest know why He has made 
thy Bettina like the chamois. 

*And I do not think,” he continued, 
“that it can be rightly said that one with 
such good sense of the heart is without 
brains. ’Tis but that her brains are not 
the sort for book-learning. And many 
wise and much-knowing people have I 
seen who could neither read nor write. 
’Tis but folly to believe that there are no 
good brains except the brains for books. 
’Tis useless to send Bettina to school; let 
her try if she can earn money for Pietro.” 

Bettina was overjoyed at all this. That 
very night she begged her father to carve 
a box to hold the money which she was to 
earn for Pietro’s education. Although 
they all laughed at her high hopes, the 
father and brothers willingly promised to 
work at this box in their leisure moments, 
and to make it large enough to satisfy her 
demands, 

Every stroke of the knife she watched, 
as the figures grew, and that summer the 
francs for Pietro did begin to come in, for 
more than once the travellers who followed 
the path by the chalet asked Bettina to 
guide them to where the Alpine flower, 
the edelweiss, could be found, and bunch 
after bunch did she gather and sell. 

Every time the silver dropped into the 
long, narrow box, Bettina would exclaim, 
“Now, mother, seest thou not it is better 
for Pietro that my brains are in my feet? 
Not father even, nor any of the boys, 
could climb where I climbed for this edel- 
weiss.” 

‘*No, indeed,”’ said her father. ‘The 
child’s step is so light she can tread where 
only birds can follow.” 

But this happiness did not last long. In 
the following year, 1859, Italy, with the 
help of France, strove to free herself from 
Austria. The mother of the Mazzis, an 
Italian by birth, bravely gave up her bus- 
band and three sons to fight for her coun- 
try, although there were left only the 
three younger children, Guido, fourteen 
years old, Bettina, and Pietro. Tourists 
did not venture on Alpine trips in such 
troublous times, and it was decided that 
it was better for the four to move down 
into Italy, where Mrs. Mazzi could resume 
her old trade of lace-making, 

Soon evil tidings came from the war— 
that a Swiss company had been captured, 
and, as no money reached her from her 
husband and sons, the mother was sure 
they were taken. Perhaps ber tears, per- 
haps too close attention to the fine lace, 
brought on the cataract that formed over 
one eye. No more lace could she make. 

One by one the francs ‘had to be taken 
out of Bettina’s box; Guido found a place 
where he could earn his food and clothes; 
a hat-making cousin from Solferino offered 
to hire Bettina, 








“What can the girl do?’ was the brisk 
inquiry. 

Mrs. Mazzi wrung her hands. ‘‘Naught 
can she do like the weaving of lace or 
sewing, or even the knitting of a stocking, 
her fingers are so stupid; but she will 
obey you when you speak, and cap bring 
water and drive a cow to pasture.” 

“I can plait straw,’ said Bettina, hold- 
ing up her hands. ‘Maria from Lucerne 
taught me how.”’ 

“Humph! that is just what I want. She 
can do the coarse straw plaiting. I will 
carry her back with me, then.” 

As the child clung to Pietro she whis- 
pered, ‘I shall take the box, Pietro, The 
rest of the money I have left in the bag, 
but the box I want, that I may fill it for 
thee when it is time for thee to be a 
scholar.” 

Her mother had, at her request, fixed to 
the box a stout chamois-skin strap, 80 
that it could be placed, knapsack fashion, 
on her back. 

Mrs. Mazzi wiped away atear, “Never 
again wilt thou be able to earn money by 
the brains in thy feet. Would the good 
God had put them in thy fingers, that I 
might teach thee the lace patterns!”’ 

‘Fear not, mother,’’ said Bettina, cheer- 
fully. ‘The good God would not have put 
my brains in my feet, if they were to be 
wasted, and I will do the best I can with 
my stupid fingers.” 

“Ever thou wast a dear, good child, 
brains or no brains,’’ said her mother, 
kissing her heartily. 

Solferino is in the province of Mantua, 
and small as it is, with not a thousand in- 
habitants, its name was soon to be known 
throughout the world, for it was to be 
the witness of a great battle. Itis on a 
hill, and its tower is called the “Spy of 
Italy,’’ for from its summit all the plain 
of Lombardy can be seen. 

Bettina smiled, for the first time since 
leaving her mother and Pietro, when she 
caught sight of the hill and its high tower. 
“Can I climb it, cousin?” she asked, point- 
ing. 

“What! Climb that tower?” 

“Oh, I love to climb away up on the 
mountains where you can see the sky! 
Down here in Italy it is so flat.” 

“‘Can’t you see the sky now—miles of 
it? There are soldiers in the tower, so 
you can’t bother them, but the priest will 
let youclimb the steeple. It is nearly as 
high, and only the pigeons are there for 
you to disturb. But nobody except a 
pigeon, I am sure, has been up in that old 
steeple since that hated Austrian flag was 
hoisted there. You will need a pair of 
wings for the job,”’ and he laughed. 

Bettina said she would climb the steeple 
the very first hour she was given to amuse 
herself, and she did. The upper ladders 
were scarcely more than rotten poles, but 
in the old belfry, with the pigeons flutter- 
ing around her, Bettina felt happier than 
anywhere else, 

Twenty miles southeast lay Mantua, 
where were her mother and Pietro; she 
seemed nearer to them when her eyes 
could lessen the distance between them. 

At first it was only homesickness, only 
the pleasure of being nearer the loved 
ones, of climbing as she used to do, that 
sent her high in the steeple, but one Sun- 
day, as she knelt in the dim aisle, she 
heard the priest say, ‘‘The nearer you 
climb to heaven the more certainly will 
God answer your prayers.” 

It was the first sentence of a sermon she 
had ever thought she understood, and, 
poor child! she quite misunderstood this, 
although she thought it perfectly plain. 

Day by day did she clamber to the top 
of the steeple, that there she might pray 
that she might make the money to send 
Pietro to the university; that her mother 
might recover sight; that her father and 
brothers might get out of prison; that all 
of them might return to their Alpine 
home again. 

Then came wild excitement—the oppos- 
ing armies were approaching! There was 
much running back and forth and telling 
of war news. Bettina did not seem to 
grasp much that was said; she patiently 
braided her straw in and out. After a 
while an Austrian soldier, who had strayed 
in because he was an acquaintance of ber 
cousin’s, ceased recounting battle rumors 
and gossiped of Rome. He mentioned a 
wonderful cure effected on an acquaint- 
ance by a famous doctor at Rome. 

“Tt is like the miracles the saints work, 
so great are his cures. Lameness and 
blindness have been healed by him,’ so 
said the soldier. 

Bettina dropped her work. ‘*To-mor- 
row is a feast-day. I shall stay on the 
steeple all day and pray the good God to 
give me money that the mother and Pietro 
may go to the miracle doctor.” 

“Why go up in the steeple?’’ they in. 
quired. 

She repeated the priest’s words, and the 
two laughed loudly. 

‘Dost thou think thou canst get near 
enough to the sky to hold thy apron up 
for guid crowns to be dropped into it?’’ 
And her cousin added, in a half-pitying, 








half-contemptuous tone, “She loves to 
climb, Her sense isall lodged in her heels, 
and she was nicknamed at school, ‘Brains- 
in-her-feet.’ See how she took what the 
priest said! But itis of no use to try to 
explain it to her.” 

The next day—which was June 24, 1859 
—Bettina was in the steeple at sunrise, 
her precious box strapped to her shoul- 
ders, tor she could not climb with it in 
her hands. 

The soldier, amused at her innocence, 
had jokingly said, ‘‘Be sure to hold up 
your apron for the gold to be dropped 
down,”’ and Bettina, never able to see a 
joke, had determined to hold up her box. 

The little figure stood, her box lifted 
up in her outstretched arms, when a 
thundering sound, a violent jar of the 
steeple, startled her. The Battle of Sol- 
ferino had begun, and a shell had ex- 
ploded near where she stood. 

Frightened, she crept down; she would 
hold up her box to-morrow. 

All that day but one thought was agi- 
tating Solferino—the battle. By evening 
the joyful news of the grand victory over 
the Austrians was known; the Austrian 
flag was torn from the tower; no one 
remembered the ancient one fluttering 
on the steeple. Shouting, hurrahing, 
intoxicated with gladness, the people 
streamed forth to meet their army, or 
that division that was to march in triumph 
to the village. Bettina rushed with the 
others; she knew it was a time of joy, and 
that her father might soon be free. 

In front of his company rode a French 
general, resplendent in his uniform, with 
two snow-white ostrich plumes curling 
over his military casque. For some inex- 
plicable reason Bettina was entirely fasci- 
nated by these plumes. Did they remind 
her of the soft snow-clouds that rested 
on the peaks at home? At any rate, she 
saw nothing else. 

Suddenly the general caught sight of 
the Austrian flag still floating over the 
steeple. He reined up his horse fiercely. 
‘*How came that painted lie to flaunt in 
Solferino? Go, one of you, and haul it 
down!” 

Not a man stirred; the ominous holes in 
the steeple showed that it had been shat- 
tered by many a shell. A voice was heard: 
‘*A cannon-ball well directed would sever 
the flagpole. No need to risk life.’’ 

Bettina sprang forward. ‘J will pull it 
down!” 

The general regarded her. ‘You, child! 
You could not do it.” 

“Oh, yes, monsieur, I often go up the 
steeple.”’ 

“You do? Wonderful! Here, then. If 
you succeed when my braves have feared 
to try, you shall choose your own reward. 
What shall it be?” 

Bettina hesitated; she had not desired 
any reward, 

‘Give me the white things you wear on 
your head!” she cried. 

The general laughed with delight. A 
thousand gallant Frenchmen laughed with 
him, The child seemed to be so chival- 
rous of heart, and to have paid the white- 
plumed conqueror so magnificent a com- 
pliment! 

Bettina wondered why they laughed. 
She did not hear her cousin say, ‘‘Little 
idiot! Why not ask for money?’’ because 
she was running off toward the steeple. 

Not a sound broke from the crowd as 
through the windows could be seen the 
slight figure mounting higherand higher: 
a voice might make the tottering struc- 
ture fall. Out on the belfry she came. 
Carefully she pulled the rope until the 
fluttering folds were within reach. By 
her side hung her shears for straw-cut- 
ting, and in a few minutes the flag lay on 
the pavement, 

Still no cheer arose, for the descent was 
as perilous as the ascent; but when the 
maiden stood among them once more, the 
men sent up huzza after huzza, and the 
general put his plumes over her black 
tresses. 

‘*Bring a little horse for her!’ cried the 
general. ‘She shall ride by my side. 
Never saw [ a braver child!’’ 

And so Bettina, mounted ona led pony, 
rode before the French division with no 
more vanity than if her brains had been 
the wisest ever put into a head. 

Nor was this all. Atthe close of the 
parade, the general told her to hold her 
apron that he might fill it with gold 
crowns. She tremulously offered her box 
instead; then the general questioned her. 
Soon the story of the box was known, and 
it was filled to the lid. 

The very next morning began her jour- 
ney with her mother to the miracle doc- 
tor, first to Mantua and then to Rome. 
The fame of her brave exploit went before 
her, and her whole way was an ovation. 
Not an innkeeper would take a soldo from 
the contents of that box. The great doc 
tor refused to charge such a patriotic 
maiden, although he removed the cataract 
from her mother’s eye and so benefited 
Pietro that he could do without his crutch, 
only a slight limp marring his walk. 

Pietro is pastor at Murerne, as Mon- 
sieur Seppi predicted. Larger towns have 





tempted him with more influential pogj- 
tions, professorships have been offered 
him, but he will not leave his native place, 

‘Bettina it suits best here, and to her 
I owe everything,” is the reply to the 
urging of his friends; and Bettina is very 
happy as his devoted housekeeper, 

The most cherished possession of the 
pretty manse is a quaintly carved box ip 
which are carefully treasured two long 
ostrich plumes, and every time Betting 
takes them out, to see that no moth has 
hidden in them, she clasps her hands and 
thanks ‘‘the good God who put my braing 
not in my head, but where they could help 
Pietro.’’— Youth’s Companion. 





THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 


An international medical conference 
was lately held at Brussels on the best 
means of preventing the spread of the 
maladies resulting from vice. The oppo- 
nents of the State regulation of vice, both 
in America and abroad, looked forward 
with some apprehension to this confer. 
ence, as the persons chiefly active in get- 
ting it up hoped that it would lead to a 
strong effort for the establishment of a 
uniform system of State-regulated vice al] 
over the world. The Conference is over, 
and its result has been just the opposite, 
The Regulationists were routed, and a 
resolution in favor of regulation devel- 
oped so much opposition that it was not 
put to vote. The following report is con- 
densed from the Shield, the London organ 
of the opponents of regulation: 


The Conference at Brussels, though the 
vast majority who attended it were osten- 
sibly Regulationists, marks an epoch in 
the Abolitionist movement. As _ the 
staunch Abolitionist, Dr. Fiaux, of Paris, 
remarked, the views of Abolitionists have 
permeated in all directions, and are at 
last visibly affecting the medical world. 

The following governments appointed 
representatives: Germany, Austria, Bos- 
nia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chili, Denmark, 
Spain, the United States of America, 
France, England, Honduras, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, Paraguay, 
Persia, Peru, Holland, the Argentine Re- 
public, Roumania, Russia, Servia, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Belgium. 

These delegates included nearly all the 
great Regulationist leaders of the world, 
Dr. Fournier, the medical head of the sys- 
tem in Paris, was president of the delega- 
tion of eighteen members from France, 
most of whom were officials employed un- 
der the system. Dr. Dohi, medical head 
of the system at the Yoshiwara at Tokyo, 
was one of seven delegates nominated 
from Japan. In the Yoshiwara there are 
7,000 women “segregated” to a life of 
vice. (Their condition was graphically 
described a few weeks agoin the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL.) The Berlin “Imperial Office 
of Hygiene’’ was represented by a number 
of delegates headed by Dr. Maubach. 
Most of the War Offices of the countries 
mentioned were represented. The British 
Government sent representatives from the 
War Oftice, the India Office, and the Colo- 
nial Office. Practically all the great med- 
ical bodies of the world were represented 
by their most noted specialists. Jonathan 
Hutchinson, recognized as one of the 
greatest specialists in Europe, represent- 
= o Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
and. 

The Conference was convened by invi- 
tation, the following being the six ques- 
tions stated as those which would occupy 
its attention: 

1. Have the systems of regulation, actually 
in force, had an influence upon the frequency 
and dissemination of syphilis and venereal 
maladies ? 

2. Is the present organization of the medi- 
cal surveillance of prostitution capable of 
improvement? 

3. Exclusively from the medical point of 
view, is there any advantage in maintaining 
the maisons de tolérance, or would it be better 
to suppress them ? 

4. Is the administrative organization of 
the police surveillance of prostitution capa 
ble of improvement? 

5. By what legal measures can the number 
of women who derive their means of exist- 
ence from prostitution be diminished? 

6. Leaving prostitution out of the ques- 
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*‘Strike For Your Altars 
and Your Fires.”’ 


Patriotism is always com- 
mendable, but in every breast 
there should be not only the 
desire to be a good citizen, 
but to be strong, able bodied 
and well fitted for the battle 
of life. To do this, pure 
5lood is absolutely neces- 
sary, and Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla is the one specific which 
cleanses the blood thorough- 
ly. It acts equally well for 
both sexes and all ages. 

Humor—“ When need a blood purl 
fier I take Hood's Sarsaparilla. It cured 
my humor and ts excellent as a nervé 
tonic.’’ Josie Eaton, Stafford Springs, Ct. 












Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills the non-irritating and 
yoy cathartic to take with Hood's Sareaparilly 
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tion, what general measures can be taken 


effectually to combat the propagation of 
syphilis and of venereal maladies? 


The official letter of invitation was is- 
sued ‘*to doctors, to lawyers, and to those 
who in every country have, in their pub- 
lic work, acquired a special competence in 
this matter."’ The promoters of the Con. 
ference evidently considered that this lat 
ter clause included Abolitionist workers, 
and issued a number of iuvitations to such. 
Considering the form in which the ques- 
tions were drafted, it was manifestly im- 
possible for Abolitionist Societies official- 
ly to send delegates. 

All conferences of this kind from 1867 
downwards have always resulted in the 
calling upon all nations to unify their ef- 
forts in the direction of State regulation 
of vice, 80 it is no wonder that many of 
the leading Abolitionists felt a good deal 
of doubt as to the wisdom of responding 
to the invitation, even in their private ca- 
pacity; but eventually a number did so, 
and were treated with all possible fair- 
ness, being allowed the fullest opportu- 
nity both in the matter of printed space in 
the wiitten communications and of time 
for speaking in the discussions. The 
whole Congress was a revelation, showing 
a wide-spread dissatisfaction with their 
system amongst the Regulationists, and 
also a certain amount of acceptance in 
their ranks of the principles of the Aboli- 
tionists. Dr. Birkbeck Nevins attended, 
and his large statistical charts in favor of 
abolition were on view in the Conference 
Hall during nearly the whole of its meet- 
ings. He was listened to with much re- 
spect, and several of the Regulationists, 
alluding to his age, spoke of him as ‘The 
Father of the Congress!” 

Miss Leppington read an able paper on 
the Abolitionist side, and Drs. Drysdale, 
of London, Angagneur of Lyons. Fiaux of 
Paris, Blaschko of Berlin, Santoliquido of 
Rome, Bentzen of Christiania, and MM. 
Pierson and Minod of the International 
Abolitionist Association, together with 
other Abolitionists, took a very active 
part in all the debates. 

But the most notable feature was the 
immense help given by many of the Regu- 
lationist leaders to the Abolitionist cause. 
The speeches of Dr. Fournier were often 
received with cheers by the Abolitionists, 
and, it was plain to see by their faces, 
with some amount of consternation by 
some of the Regulationists. 

Professor Neisser, of Breslau, one of the 
greatest of the German specialists, whilst 
careful to state at the commencement of 
the Congress that he was against the Abo- 
litionists, on another occasion said that 
free medical treatment was more effica- 
cious than all legal and administrative re- 
strictions. In fact, almost all of the ex- 
perienced Regulationists, in one way or 
another, showed a lack of enthusiastic be- 
lief in their system. 

But perhaps the speech of the Congress 
was the one by Jonathan Hutchinson. 
Speaking from his vast experience, he 
dwelt in the most hopeful way on the 
great improvement in England in recent 
years in the matter of the special malady 
dealt with by the Congress. He believed 
that there was evidence of a growing ele- 
vation of moral tone in all classes of soci- 
ety. It was by moral means and not by 
repressive legislation that the best results 
would be secured. 

This speech is likely to have great influ- 
ence in medical circles in England, and 
will probably do much to bring about the 
time prophesied by Mrs. Butler at the 
recent Geneva Abolitionist Congress. 
Speaking of the fact that for thirty years 
they had looked upon nearly all the doc- 
tors as their enemies, she quoted the 
words: ‘“*But the foes of midnight will be 
our friends at break of day.’”’ A leading 
article in this direction, remarkable for 
its fairness towards the Abolitionist cause, 
appears in the British Medical Journal of 
Sept. 16, 1899. 

One of the most important debates 
arose on the following resolution of Pro- 
fessor Petersen, one of the delegates of 
the Russian Government: 


“That sanitary surveillance of prostitu- 
tion is one of the most important means for 
diminishing the propagation of syphilis and 
venereal maladies.”’ 


The end of the fight was that the ques- 
tion was not put. Another resolution in 
favor of compulsory notification and de- 
tention in hospital was alsonot put. The 
resolutions actually carried were in sub- 
stance as follows, and a comparison of 
them with the six questions of the Con- 
gress already quoted, will show how com- 
pletely the fears of the Abolitionists and 
the hopes of some ardent Regulationists 
were falsified: 

That governments should use all their 
powers to suppress absolutely the prosti- 
tution of girls under age. 

That a society having its centre in 
Brussels be formed ‘‘for sanitary and 
moral prophylaxis,’’ publishing a quar- 
terly journal, and holding congresses, the 


* next to be in Brussels in 1902. 


That all governments be urged to es- 
tablish in the medical departments of all 
Universities complete and compulsory 
courses on this class of maladies, taught 
by specialists, and that the subject form 
part of the State medical examinations. 

That ‘the utmost severity of the law” 

should be applied to men living on the 
tarnings of prostitutes. 
_ That governments be asked to establish 
in each country a commission to ascertain 
the frequency of these maladies among 
the civil population, the most efficacious 
Means of treatment, and the amount of 
hospital accommodation available, and to 
collect opinions as to the best means of 
Preventing and limiting the spread of 
such maladies. 

That governments be asked to take 
every opportunity to call the attention of 
the public, and especially of the young, to 
_ baleful hygienic results of prostitu- 

on. 

That the venereal statistics of all coun- 





tries ought to be arranged upon a uniform 
basis. 

The fourth resolution is worth giving in 
full: 


(a) “It is necessary that orphans should 
be better protected. For this purpose, the 
choice of aye my should be guided not 
only by the desire to defend the material 
interests of the chiidren confided to their 
charge, but above all by the necessity of 
assuring their moral welfare. 

(b.) ‘*Whoever has charge of the education 
of the young ought to apply all his care to 
the moral development of his scholars; he 
should carefully instruct them in temper- 
ance and in respect for all women, whatever 
may be their social position.” 


TOO MANY MARRIAGES. 

Bishop Spalding of Peoria is reported 
as saying, at the Conference of Charities 
and Corrections held last week at Bloom- 
ington, Ill,, that one-half the marriages 
which take place should be prevented as 
causes of pauperism, vice, and crime. 

“If it were possible,’’ said Bishop 
Spalding, “though I do not see how it 
ever can be, it would be right, it would 
be a duty, to prevent half the marriages 
that take place. People enter into these 
relations in the same spirit that they 
would purchase a horse, a house, or a suit 
of clothes. They have no regard for the 
sacredness of the relation. Education 
cannot be a preventive of the necessity 
for charity, a preventive of pauperism 
and crime, unless it be an education of 
love. It must be a vital power with him 
who teaches. In such a way the home is 
the bestschool. But where the one who 
marries is a sot, a criminal, the home 
gives no education. We talk of qualifica- 
tions for the franchise and of demanding 
that a man prove his worth to cast the 
ballot. We say nothing to the end that a 
man should show his qualifications for 
marriage.” 








CLUB WOMEN AT THE WESTERN COLLEGE. 


Oxrorp, O., Nov, 6, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Western College, Oxford, O., hada 
delightful ‘Education Day,’’ Oct, 28. In- 
vitations to be present were accepted by 
teachers from different parts of the State, 
and by several hundred delegates to the 
State Convention of Federated Clubs at 
Cincinnati. Special cars brought the Cin 
cinnati delegates to Oxford. Seldom, if 
ever, in the history of any college, has a 
more representative intellectual body been 
assembled. Lunch was served to all, A 
delightful all-day programme, consisting 
of music and addresses, was prepared; the 
subject discussed was ‘*The Ideal College 
Curriculum for Women.”’ The Federation 
Convention had this year the first report 
of its education committee; hence it was 
a particularly auspicious time to pay a 
visit to a college. 

Among the distinguished speakers of 
the day were President Chas. F. Thwing, 
Western Reserve University; President 
David S. Tappan, Miami University; Su- 
perintendent Richard G. Boone, Cincin- 
nati; Mrs. A. A. F. Johnstone, dean of 
the Women’s Department, Oberlin Col- 
lege; and Mrs. W. P. Orr, president of 
Ohio State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

ALUMNA, 


-- 


HER NEEDLE HER FORTUNE. 

Since the advent of sewing-machines 
the story of a woman earning a fortune 
by the expert use of her needle reads like 
a fairytale. Yet Mrs. Clara L. Kellogg, 
of Westfield, Mass., has, during the last 
18 years, accumulated property valued at 
more than $75,000, every cent of it made 
by embroidery. When thrown on her own 
resources, at the age of fifteen, she had 
received no special education, and no one 
considered her a girl of any particular 
talent. She says: 

“T had taken lessons in embroidery of a 
visiting teacher, who had taught a few 
months in my native town. I liked the 
work, and, when I found that I must earn 
my own and my mother’s living, I decided 
to give embroidery lessons. My first class 
was in my own town; then I formed class- 
es in several neighboring towns; and, re- 
alizing that I must keep up with the fash- 
ions in embroidery if I wished to hold my 
pupils, 1 went to Boston and learned Ken- 
sington and several stitches popular at 
that time. The next year I made my first 
trip abroad, and visited all the museums, 
cathedrals, and sisterhoods where I could 
hear of rare bits of tapestry and embroid- 
eries. I also managed to take a few les- 
sons. When I returned home I had ap- 
plications from more pupils than I could 
possibly teach. Then, too, orders began 
to come in for very handsome pieces of 
work from persons who were willing to 
pay handsome prices. I soon abandoned 
my classes, and devoted my time to filling 
orders. It was impossible for me to do 
all the work, so I devoted my time to 
stamping and selecting colors, and hired 
the work done by girls I was certain could 
be trusted. The result was so satisfactory 
after the first few months that I deter- 
mined to push it. I solicited orders from 








large furnishing houses, and succeeded in 





getting a number of large orders. When 
handsome homes are completed, they are 
often turned over to these firms to fur- 
nish. The hangings, cushions, and linens 
must be embroidered to correspond with 
the architecture and furnishings of each 
room. I inspect the rooms, make the de- 
signs, stamp and select, and send out to 
my various girls. My smaller orders come 
direct from customers, and I make it a 
point to woik and alter until they are 
pleased. 

“I furnish employment for fifty women 
during the entire year, and for three 
months before Christmas have often had 
five times as many. I visit Europe once 
a year for three or four months, and 
spend most of my time hunting for ideas. 
Every season I have some new designs, 
and in that way manage to set the fashion, 
as it were, in this country. I have exe- 
cuted many orders from abroad, and have 
more than once completed rooms in the 
White House. Some of the most elegant 
homes in New York and Newport bave 
whole floors ornamented by my hangings, 
cushions, etc. In my opinion, hand em- 
broidery is one of the largest fields opened 
to the woman bread-winner, and at pres- 
ent the one in which she will meet with 
at lescompetition.—Harper’s Bazar. 





DIVIDED ON FEATHERS. 

The recent National Conference of 
King’s Daughters in Baltimore divided 
on the question of killing birds for hat 
ornaments. Mrs, E. Trask Hill, of Bos- 
ton, chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, submitted a report condemning the 
slaughter of birds for this purpose. The 
report was laid over. Mrs. John T. Mason, 
the secretary for Maryland, opposed 
Audubon clubs and any agitation in favor 
of the birds. She declared that people 
have just as much right to kill birds and 
wear the feathers as they have to kill fur- 
bearing animals and wear the fur. As 
for song birds, Mrs. Mason said they 
were hidden away in the forests, and 
their music should not be considered in 
the matter. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOUISIANA, 

The following pertinent letter, from a 
Louisiana woman signing herself ‘‘Jus- 
tice,’ has been published in the New 
Orleans Picayune and Times-Democrat: 

WOMEN IN POLITICS, 
NEW ORLEANS, OcT, 28, 1899. 


In justification of the women whose in- 
fluence has been so repeatedly invited in 
the present campaign in the interest of 
good municipal government, let me say 
how heartily [ wish they were possessed 
of this power with which they are ac- 
credited, thereby bringing to government 
the same ideals which have given to 
the home its position in civilization to- 
day, but, alas! in matters of government 
woman has no suchinfluence. I acknowl- 
edge that to her women the city of New 
Orleans owes a debt of gratitude for their 
assistance in raising her out of her slough 
of despond into a position to enable her 
to fall in line with commercial progress 
and prosperity; but it was not to woman's 
influence we owe this debt, but to the 
power she wielded and cast on the 6th 
day of June. 

To invite our influence implies respon- 
sibility; to acknowledge influence is to 
assume responsibility. Of those who 
acknowledge this responsibility let me 
ask a few questions: 

1. Is it through woman’s influence that 
her sex is classed under the law of Louis- 
iana with the idiots, insane, criminals and 
minors? Does this classification warrant 
either influence or responsibility? 

2. Is it woman’s influence that has 
created a dual code of morality, which 
makes of the woman an outcast while it 
accords the man an honored place in 
society? 

3. Is it the mother’s influence that coun- 
tenances the defiance of the laws for 
minors, and sees her boy’s property rights 
defended, while his moral character is 
subjected to every temptation that greed 
can devise to make more alluring the 
paths leading to vice, intemperance, and 
immorality? 

4. Is it through the woman’s influence 
that the woman’s wage goes to her hus- 
band? 

No; I for one disclaim the woman's 
influence. 

When chivalry was the sentiment of the 
age, the idea was fostered that ‘‘the hand 
that rocked the cradle ruled the world,” 
as it appealed to the romantic and poet- 
ical conditions of a chivalrous era; but at 
the dawn of the twentieth century, when 
reason and justice are the only guides to 
true appreciation, we realize the helpless- 
ness of the much-vaunted woman’s in- 
fluence. 

One question more: What guarantee 
have you that your influence vote is cast 
as desired? Is it not, like the proxy vote, 
a dangerous and uncertain quantity? 








WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE 


To be cured of catarrh? If you or your 
friends have this disease, you know how 
disagreeable it is. Its symptoms are in- 
flamed eyes, throbbing temples, ringing 
noises in the ears, headaches, capricious 
appetite, and constant discharge of mucus. 
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Fortunately its cure is not a question of 
what you will give, but what you will 
take. If you will take Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, the great constitutional remedy, 
which thoroughly purifies, enriches, and 
vitalizes the blood, you may expect to be 
completely and permanently cured. The 
good blood which Hvod’s Sarsaparilla 
makes, reaching the delicate passages of 
the mucous membrane, soothes and re- 
builds the tissues, and ultimately cures all 
symptoms of catarrh. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sinz'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail ‘vr J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by ~ B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distincgion of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell rat. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grogs on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal sasrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A umble Advocate, »y Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 
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Southern Pacific 
Company. 


New York to California, 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


JAPAN, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


AUSTRALIA, 


AND BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and MEXICO, 


For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and Time 

Tables, and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, 

apply to 

EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Mgr. 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
_ hually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899, 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Fifteenth Annual Session cpens Sept, 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven-and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
petsment. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 

‘LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice) 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston 
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Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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(Most complete library.) 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


An extraordinary outbreak of vandal- 
ism took place on Hallowe’en in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison, The 
young women of the University had a 
fancy-dress Hallowe’en party, to which 
the young men were not admitted. In 
resentment of their exclusion, the male 
students held a “‘night-shirt parade,’’ and 
marched through the streets in their 
night-dresses, about 300 strong, blowing 
horns and making an uproar. They 
undertook to force an entrance into 
Ladies’ Hall, and though the janitor de- 
fended the door with Indian clubs, and 
the young women poured pitchers of 
water on them, they got in through a 
window and rifled the laundry of over 
one hundred dollars’ worth of the girls’ 
linen. ‘They afterward broke into the 
Gamma Phi Society House and looted that 
of about fifty dollars’ worth of cushions and 
other property, which they carried off as 
souvenirs. Even the rooms of the pre- 
ceptress were broken into. After stealing 
the linen the students wore it about the 
city, and then carried the articles home as 
trophies. The annoyance of the young 
womeu is increased by the fact that every 
piece of linen has to be indelibly stamped 
with the owner’s name, 

The young women held a mass-meeting 
and passed a resolution, eudorsed by 
President Adams, Dean Birge, and Miss 
Emory, dean of the women, declaring 
that they would hold no social relations 
with the male students till all the stolen 
property was returned, 

Much public indignation was aroused; 
parents threatened to withdraw their 
daughters, and among the taculty there 
was talk of wholesale expulsion of the 
culprits. President Adams called a mass- 
meeting, at which he made a strong 
address denouncing the outrage, and said 
three things were necessary: First, the 
young men of the University must ex- 
press themselves, as the women had done; 
second, every article stolen must be re- 
turned; and third, the faculty must take 
hold of the matter with a firm hand. 
President Adams said that 204 articles of 
linen had been stolen from the girls, and 
that very few had been returned. He sug- 
gested that the linen be sent to a city 
laundry, whence it could be returned to 
the young women, and he would pay all 
expenses, 

Acting on President Adams’s sugges- 
tion, the presidents of the various classes 
called a mass- meeting of the male students, 
at which, after long discussion, resolu- 
tions were adopted condemning and re- 
pudiating the outrage, and pledging them- 
selves to stand by the faculty in its action, 
and to discourage similar outbreaks in 
the future. It is said the faculty has a 
list of torty participants in this raid, and 
that all may be expelled. 

Some of the young women at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan are considering the 
adoption of a comfortable and hygienic 
dress that will be peculiar to the Univer- 
sity girls. ‘The University of Michigan 
Daily says: 

The plans of the leaders of this move- 
ment have not as yet crystallized into any 
vision of how the “hygienic co-ed’’ will 
look. Patternus tor all garments have 
not been drawn. However, as is proper 
to an intellectual mouvement, they have 
commencd at the head and decided upon 
a style of hat. 

‘The shepherdess gold hats with one or 
two straight feathers, and the various 
other hats with many curly feathers, will 
all be discarded, tor they are too heavy 
an oppression on a young girl’s head. 
Even the tam-o-shanter will have to give 
way to the ‘hygienic hat,” This is to be 
of suft felt, and thus not at all cumber- 
some. Headaches will bea thing of the 
past. It will be an imposing sight when 
all the giris on the Campus appear in this 
distinctive headgear. ‘The hats will be in 
varivus culors, and the girls are arguing 
the delicate question of allowing each 
girl to select whatever color suits her 
complexion aud taste, or assigning a 
definite color to each class. 

The Women’s League is the strongest 
organization among the women of this 
University, and will this year include 
nearly all the women students. It sent 
two delegates, Anna Daley and Margaret 
Jones, to the recent meeting of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Jackson. 
The League will have charge of the exer- 
cises at the dedication of the Barbour 
gymnasium, which is soon to be opened. 
A costume party will be given, but only 
invited guests of the girls will be admit- 
ted. The officers of the League are, presi- 
dent, Anna A. Daley, 1900; vice-president, 

















Louise M. Pagelson, 1900, Dent.; corre- 
sponding secretary, Florence Bowen, 1901; 
recording secretary, Nancy M. Bentley, 
1900; treasurer, Jessie M. Horton, 1901. 
Miss Inokuchi, from the Normal School 
at Tokio, Japan, has been allowed to take 
gymnastic training at Smith College as a 
graduate student. She has been sent to 
this country by her government to make 
a speciality of physical culture, and will 
study later in Boston, Smith College 
takes special interest in China at present, 
as it has just sent out for the first time 
a medical missionary, supported wholly 
by the students, to Amoy, China. Miss 
Angie Martin Meyers, the missionary, is a 
Vassar graduate, has studied four years 


| in a medical college, and for the last year 


has practised in the Worcester Memorial 
Hospital. 

At the first meeting of the Economics 
Club of Wellesley College for this season, 
Professor Coman spoke of the industrial 
conditions in Spain. Other subjects for 
meetings during this term are ‘Industrial 
Conditions in Cuba,’’ Nov. 17; **The Trust 
Conference,” Dec. 1, and “Trusts and the 
Tariff,’ Dec. 15. The History Club held 
its first meeting Nov. 10, taking up the 
subject of the Transvaal; at the meeting 
Nov, 24 the Peace Conference will be dis- 
cussed, and on Dec. 8 the Philippines. 

Ata meeting of the junior class of Wes- 
leyan University at Middletown, Conn., 
on Nov. 3, it was unanimously voted to 
adopt the stand taken by the last junior 
class that all mention of the young women 
students be omitted from the college an- 
nual, and that it be announced in the 
preface that the book is published in the 
interest of the male students. 

At Columbia the staff of computers 
working under the direction of the de- 
partment of astronomy has lately been 
increased by the appointment of Miss H. 
L. Davis, a Vassar graduate. 

At the University of Tennessee at Knox- 
ville, Miss Skeffington, of the University 
of Chicago, has been appointed instructor 
in English, and she also has supervision 
of the women’s building. Miss Gilson of 
Boston has been appointed physical in- 
structor for the women. Both the men 
and the women have organized dramatic 
clubs, and tae women have already pro- 
duced one play. 

The Radcliffe students are quietly rais- 
ing money with which to run the splendid 
new swimming tank presented to their 
gymnasium by Mrs. Hemenway. They 
dislike to ask for contributions, and the 
college has no funds for this purpose, 

The Association of Collegiate Alumne, 
at its recent biennial meeting in Chicago, 
elected officers as follows: President, 
Miss Abby Leach, Vassar, New York; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Alice Upton Per 
main, Wellesley, Massachusetts; Miss 
Annie C. Emery, Bryn Mawr, Wisconsin; 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, Cornell and 
Stanford, California; Mrs, Elizabeth Law- 
rence Clarke, Smith, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Julia Johnson Trelease, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri; Miss Sophinisba P. Breckinridge, 
Wellesley and Chicago, Illinois. The 
membership of the Association is about 
2,000, and these are only a fraction of the 
collegebred women of the country. Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard decidedly under- 
estimated the facts when he said the 
other day that we had not yet had a 
chance to see how collegiate education 
would affect women “‘by the hundred and 
by the thousand.” 
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SHE WISHED TO SEE THE DEVIL. 





Miss Arline Hardine, the younger 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, H. W. Hardine, 
is a very quiet person, but she has a phil- 
osophical and deeply inquiring mind. 
Also, she is especially attracted to all 
subjects of religion. 

One day, when she was four years old, 
she inquired of her father concerning the 
personality of the devil. She had never 
been taught anything of his satanic ma- 
jesty by her mother, and certain informa- 
tion from outside quarters came as news 
to her. Her father, being possessed by a 
spirit of mischief, wickedness, or ortho- 
doxy, gave Arline a straight, orthodox 
description of Lucifer, tail, cloven hoofs, 
sulphurous smell and all, and finished with 
the remark, ‘“‘You’d better take care and 
be good, or you may see him.” Arline 
listened, made a note, and inwardly di- 
gested. 

For the next week the region where 
Satan is supposed to live was to pay in 





the house. Arline told ‘“‘tarradiddles” 
like anything. She played with the fire. 
She ran away. She deliberately cribbed 
things. There was no let up. Finally, 
Saturday night came, and Arline’s mother 
satin tears. She had labored with her 
daughter with voice, prayer, and slipper, 
and Arline lay unrepentant on a bed in 
the next room. ‘To her came her father. 
“Arline,” said he, ‘‘what’s the meaning of 
this? What has come over you this week, 
to turn the house upside down and drive 
your mother nearly distracted? What do 
you mean by it?” 

Arline whimpered. ‘Well, papa,’’ she 
snivelled, plaintively, ‘I’ve tried this 
whole week to see the devil, and I haven't 
seen bim once!”’ 

Orthodoxy is now inspected before it is 
taught to Arline.—Denver News. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON. 


Mrs. A. S. Duniway, president of the 
Oregon E. 8. A., begins with this month 
the publication of a neat little four-page 


\ bulletin, the Campaign Leaflet, issued in 


the interests of the pending equal suffrage 
amendment. The first number contains 
Mrs. Duniway’s speech for equal suffrage, 
made before the Idaho State Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1889. Mrs. Duniway 
says: 

The Campaign Leaflet starts with a 
paid-up subscription list of 1,000, and ex- 
pects to reach 50,000 before Christmas, 
Subscriptions solicited at 25 cents. Ad 
dress The Campaign Leaflet Co., 294 Clay 
Street, Portland, Ore. 

The Montana Volunteers were enthusi- 
astically welcomed as they passed through 
Portland on their way home. A local 
paper says: 

Portland belonged to the Montana boys 
last night. That is, the members of that 
State’s volunteer regiment had whatever 
they asked. They saw the metropolis of 
the Northwest from attic to cellar, and 
they were entertained on every hand, Of 
course, the climax was the work of the 
Emergeucy Corps and Red Cross in the 
Armory. No sane citizen of Portland or 
Oregon would ever assume for a moment 
that a reception could be given by others 
so cordial, hearty, and generous. This 
reputation the Emergency Corps and Red 
Cross have earned by much hard work, 
unwearying patience, and spontaneous 
good cheer. 

Whistles announced the approach of the 
trains on the East Side, Their progress 
along the gauntlet of factories there was 
easily traced by the noise, and when the 
purlieus of the railroad grounds were 
reached, the engineers on spare engines 
opened up. Railroad engineers are capa- 
ble of working up more enthusiasm with 
their steam than a dozen other machines, 
and they always stand ready to do their 
best. At the union depot there was a 
considerable crowd, largely women, wait- 
ing for the troops. Cheers were ex- 
changed as the soldiers came up. They 
climbed out of the coaches quickly, in 
fact, with such speed that they could bare- 
ly be traced. The regular reception com- 
mittee was not present, but General Sum- 
mers, on behalf of the Second Oregon, 
and E. C. Masten, on behalf of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, did their best to com- 
municate the fact that a spread awaited 
the regiment at the Armory. 

The march through the streets was 
without any effurt at display. The hour 
was late, the boys were hungry, and the 
governing idea was to reach the Armory 
the shortest way possible. As everything 
was in waiting for them, no time was lost 
when they entered the building. By di- 
rection of the women, the soldiers filed 
down on either side of the tables, quietly, 
orderly, and remained standing until all 
were in their places. 

The word to be seated had not ceased 
to echo before all the soldiers were busily 
engaged. ‘The spread was liberal and va- 
ried, After their meats and salads the 
soldiers found an abundance of pastries, 
cake, and fruit. They asked no questions 
about what was before them, nor the or- 
der in which it came. They banished 
every sentiment of weariness that may 
have been felt among the hard-working 
women by the manner in which they ate. 
They showed they appreciated the kind- 
ness, and did not have to say so in words. 
While there is a proverb that a woman 
can win a man by appealing to his stom- 
ach, it seems equally true that man can 
win woman by gratitude for her offering 
to the stomach. Thatis the case with the 
women atthe Armory. They are in love 
with the Montana boys because of the 
hearty manner of accepting the hospital- 
ity offered last evening. 

Wives of several of the officers were 
along with the regiment, and all were 
treated with the same hospitality due the 
soldiers. 

Before the boys finished eating, Major 
Duncan arose and proposed three cheers 
for Oregon. Three cheers that were veri- 
tably deafening followed, with a terrible 
tiger. The boys cheered as a man, and 
when the major again arose and asked for 
three more for the women of Portland, 
they went against their record, and were 
admitted to have smashed it. Then some 
of them began calling upon their chaplain, 
Capt. George C, Stull, who seems almost 
as popular with the boys as was Chaplain 
Gilbert with the Second Oregon. The 
chaplain at last came forward, merely to 
inform the boys that he was ashamed of 
them—ashamed that they did not burst 
the roof when cheers were proposed for 
the women of Portland. He said they 
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must try again, and they did, with the re- 
sult that all past records and all possibili- 
ties of the future were hopelessly broken. 
Some of the fair ones, for whose benefit 
this tremendous applause was sent up, 
were seen to hold their hands over their 
ears on account of the fulness thereof, 

The women in charge of the tables were: 
Mrs. A. S. Duniway, Mrs, Captain MeMil 
Jan, Mrs. R. Diamond, Mrs. P. L. Willis, 
Mrs. C. Harris, Mrs. L. L. McArthur, Mrs, 
J. W. Gauld, Mrs. F. E. Lounsbury, Mrs. 
H. H. Northup, Mrs. B. Z. Holmes, Mrs. 
J.J. Burnett, Mrs. R. S Greenleaf, Mrs. 
H. MecCraken, Mrs. J. D. McKinnon, Mrs. 
A. J. Armstrong, Mrs. Frank A. Knapp, 
Mrs. R, Selling, Mrs. H. W. Goddard, 
They were assisted by a large number, 
both belonging to and outside of the 
Emergency Corps and Red Cross, Gen- 
eral B. B. Tuttle, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernor, extended the visitors a welcome 
from the State, and aided in the work of 
entertaining. General Summers and Mr, 
Masten also performed like duties, 

An experienced Oregon suffragist writes: 
“This is Amendment Campaign work 
among the most influential men and 
women of Oregon.”’ 

The Oregon W. C. T. U., at its recent 
annual meeting, passed the following res- 
olutions, among others: 

Resolved, That as a matter of right, and 
also because the giants that we fight are en- 
trenched in politics, we seek the ballot for 
women, and will co-operate in all well- 
directed efforts toward the gaining of the 
same. 

That in May aggresive steps should be 
taken in favor of the woman suffrage amend- 
ment by means of speeches, literature, par- 
lor meetings and judicial canvassing. 
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NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The 31st annual convention of the New 
York State Suffrage Association has just 
closed in Dunkirk one of the most inter- 
esting and successful sessions in its his- 
tory. 

One hundred and fifty delegates and 
visitors were present from all portions of 
the State. The hospitality of Dunkirk 
and Fredonia homes was extended to all 
delegates and visitors, who were royally 
welcomed and entertained by the citizens. 

The convention opened with a meeting 
of the executive committee on Wednesday 
afternoon, Nov. 1, in the Women’s Union, 
where all the day meetings were held. 
Wednesday evening a reception was given 
by the local club in honor of the visiting 
delegates, which was a great success, 
crowds of people coming to pay their re- 
spects to the prominent women from all 
parts of the State. Susan B. Anthony 
was, of course, the central figure around 
which all the lesser satellites circled. 
Light refreshments were served during 
the evening. Both dinner and supper 
were served in the building during the 
three days of the convention. 

On Friday afternoon Rev. Anna Shaw 
conducted a question box, and, in spite of 
a downpour of rain, the hall was filled to 
overflowing. 

The reports from the various commit- 
tees were very encouraging, showing the 
Association to be flourishing. The report 
of the treasurer showed an increase in 
membership. Over $300 were raised for 
the work in a few moments in pledges 
given from the floor. Fraternal delegates 
were present from the State and county W 
C. T. U.’s, the local W. C. T. U. of Stock- 
ton, and Pomona Grange. 

The old officers were elected, as follows: 

President, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman; 
vice-president at large, Mrs. Ella Hawley 
Crossett; recording secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Thayer Sanford; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Isabel Howland; treasurer, Mrs. 
Priscilla Dudley Hackstaff. 

Among the speakers at the two evening 
meetings were Susan B, Anthony, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Mariana W. Chapman, 





Lillie Devereux Blake, Mary Seymour 








Howell, Miss Harriet May Mills, and Dr, 
J.T. Williams. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
urging Miss Anthony not to resign the 
presidency of the N. A. W.S. A., recom. 
mending all the P. E. Clubs of the State to 
celebrate her birthday by sending a dollar 
or more on Feb. 15 every year to the 
Press Committee for a Susan B, Anthony 
fund, to promote the press work so dear to 
her; asking Congress to omit the word 
‘male’? from the constitutions which may 
be framed for our new possessions, and to 
submit a 16th Amendment to the U. §, 
Constitution forbidding disfranchisement 
on accountof sex; deprecating the danger 
and brutality of many college and frater- 
nity initiations, and urging effective meas- 
ures to prevent such accidents as the re- 
cent one at Cornell; urging labor unions 
to increased effort for woman suffrage ‘ag 
a means of harmonizing the present un- 
equal conditions of industry; thanking 
the members of the Legislature who 
worked for equal suffrage, Governor 
Roosevelt for recommending it, the citi- 
zens and the local P. E. clubs of Dunkirk 
and Fredonia for their hospitality, and 
the press, the speakers, the singers, and 
all others who helped to make the con- 
vention so great a success, The hope was 
also expressed that Governor Roosevelt 
would give his “kindly codperation” to 
future efforts for suffrage, and especially 
to the bill empowering women taxpayers 
to vote on questions of taxation. B. 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





RoxBury.—The League met for the 
first time this season on Nov. 6, witha 
good attendance. The Committee on the 
League Table at the Bazar reported favor- 
ably on its prospects, through the chair- 
map, Mrs. Osgood, and various members 
promised contributions. The approach- 
ing election of members of the School 
Committee was then discussed, and filled 
the rest of the afternoon, 

L. M. PEABOpy, See. 


LynNn.— The Club held a meeting at the 
Oxford Street Chapel on Oct. 24, with 
addresses by Rev. Augustine Foster, of 
the Second Univeralist Church, and Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park. John Hutchinson sang. 
At a meeting held in same place on Nov. 
3, Judge John W. Berry spoke on “The 
Duties of the American Citizen in Poli- 
tics,” and Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker 
on “The Evils of the Wage System.”’ The 
local papers gave full and sympathetic 
reports of both meetings. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE. — The management 
has found such a widespread interest in 
David Belasco’s great drama, ‘*The Heart 
of Maryland,” that another week will be 
given to it. The advance demand for 
seats for this play exceeds any former 
record, The company have all won dis- 
tinguished favor in their several parts, 
the stage settings are exceptionally fine, 
and the music is a success. The great 
belfry scene makes a thrilling sensation. 
A new set of art photograph souvenirs 
will be given at the Monday matinee, with 
a beautiful photo of Mr. Jobn Craig. 


NOTICES. 


Tremont 








SPECIAL 


New England Women’s Club. 
Tewple, Boston, 
cussion. Subject, “The Proposed Plan of Reor- 
ganization of the General Federation of Clubs.’ 

man 








Secretary, Companion, Attendant.— 
A thoroughly well trained woman (colored); 
desires position of trust where special fitness 
is required. Runs type-writer; reads French, 
German, or music; understands nursidg. 
Good references. Address D. A. G., care of 
Woman’s JOURNAL. 


—— 





BOOKS FOR SALE-—3 volumes, proceedi0 
of Mass. Historica) Society, viz: 1791 to 1835, 1% 
to 1255, 1863 to 1864. Also 17 vols. Appleton’ 
Ency:lo., x vols. Picturesque America. 

Address MISS ANNIE WALLCUT, 57 
Mount Vernon St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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